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QUIZ 


For Multiwall Bag Buyers 


“How Does Your 
Packaging Operation 
Rate?” 


Is your bag correctly sized 
your product? 


Is your bag properly construc- , 
ted for your product? f 


If loss of product is caused by 
deterioration, would special 
protective sheets help to re- 
duce such loss? 


is the total! cost of your bag 
out of proportion to the selling ~ 
price of your product? 





Does your product cost war- | 
rant redesigning your bag ” 
to merchandise your product 
more effectively? 


Are you using the most eco- 
nomical filling machine avail- 
able for packaging? 


Are your current suppliers giv- 
ing you the service you desire? 


Are your suppliers integrated 
and capable of maintaining de- 
pendable service at all times, 
under all conditions? 


Are your suppliers’ represen- 
tatives qualified to help you 
with your packaging, sales 
promotion and marketing? — 


Perhaps we may be able to help you to 
arrive at the right answers in order to achieve 
higher production at lower costs. 


KRAFT BAG 
CORPORATION 


Gilman Paper Company Subsidiary aiken iadtes 


630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 7" he en Taupe Dn 
Daily News Bidg., Chicago 6, Ill. ee 


* Keuft Bag Corp 
Plants at St. Marys, Ga. and Gilman, Vt. 


Sales Agents for The Kraftpacker 
Open Mouth Bag Filling Machine 





quality 
fertilizer 
begins here... 


UNIFORM 
GRANULE 
SIZE 


aia 
FLOWING 


with TRONA’'S’ 


granular 


Producers of: BORAX * POTASH + SODA ASH «+ SALT CAKE + LITHIUM + BROMINE + CHLORATES 
PERCHLORATES + MANGANESE DIOXIDE and other diversified chemicals for Industry and Agricu/ture 
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Together with phosphate products... 


Cyanamid supplies 


the kind of service 
you can use 


Cyanamid mines phosphate rock and manufactures 
triple superphosphate and phosphoric acid. That’s 
our business. Since 1905, supplying mixers and 
manufacturers has been our only fertilizer business. 
Because we know fertilizers, we’re in a position to 
contribute in special ways to your products. For 
example, our people are ready...and able...to help 
integrate Cyanamid phosphate products into your 
operation, and to help you get more out of your 
plant than ever before. Their training in fertilizer 


manufacture includes experience in hundreds of 
plants using many different processes. Long experi- 
ence also enables us to route shipments from our 
Florida Plant for quickest delivery, whenever you 
desire this service. And, Cyanamid specialists are 
ready to serve you wherever you are located. Simply 
call, wire or write. These pictures show one of 
these specialists contributing his experience to some 
of our customers. American Cyanamid Company, 
Phosphates and Nitrogen Department, N.Y. 20, N.Y. 


we. 


Here’s where Cyanamid service 
pays off...in better mixed ferti- 
lizers. This run, inspected by a 
Cyanamid representative, was 
made with TREBO-PHOS triple 
superphosphate. Grade and uni- 
formity: excellent. 


Formulas are usually discussed 
in the office, but Cyanamid tech- 
nical service people are adaptable, 
work where you work, Their ex- 
perience has been developed in 
many plants, Often, what are 
new problems to you are solved- 
problems to them, 


Cyanamid technical representa- 
tives are trained in all phases of 
fertilizer manufacture. They can 
follow your process through from 
our delivery to yours. Here the 
Cyanamid man checks with 
chemist analyzing samples of 
mixed fertilizer before bagging. 


Cyanamid traffic experts are e 
perienced at routing phosphat 
shipments to eliminate avoidab 
delays, cut demurrage, keep yo 
plant humming along on schedul 


To manufacture fertilizers that sell. 
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% 
Constant checking of equipment assures peak efficiency. Cyanamid technical 


service man interprets meter reading. He often can suggest changes in procedure 
that result in better mixed goods, produced more economically. 


mix with Cyanamid’s Phosphates and Service 


TREBO-PHOS* TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 
PHOSPHATE ROCK | PHOSPHORIC ACID 


*Trademark 
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by Bruce Moran 


Are we destroying the land so completely that 
“there are many sections in Asia, the Americas, 
the Mediterranean areas and Africa that are in 
complete ruin”? Do we “cut, burn, plant, destroy 
and move on”? Is South America 2 “vani-hing 
continent” as the Pan American Union says it is? 
Will fifty years see the State of Oaxaca, Mexico 
a desert? 


These are random quotes from an answer to 
“Why Go Into Space” in e book called “Space- 
power” which has just been published. Excdus 
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Earth will be a necessity these authors claim be- 
cause of the soil depletion problem coupled with 
growing population which the soil can no longer 
feed. 


This is a serious book, and the charge that 
present destruction if allowed to continue “will 
some day render this planet as dead as the moon” 
is not meant to be taken lightly by the distinguish- 
ed authors. It was chosen by the Literary Guild 
as a book of the month. It was publizhed by the 
John S. Winston Co., Philadelphia 2nd Toronto. 


Maybe you'd like to read that first chapter 
yourself! Where there’s smoke there must be some 
fire ... and this one spells Opportunity for our 
industry. 
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for best uniform results 


use with confidence 


QUALITY & SERVICE SINCE 1939 





(the natural colloidal kaolinitic kaolin) 


Technical Factual Information Through Research 


pH Value 4.4 

Bulk Density—lbs. cu. ft. 
Loose—Approx. 20 Ibs. 
Packed— " 41 " 

Porosity 130% 

Specific Surface—(CM*-22,700) 

Particle Type—Crystal Flat 
Rectangular Plates and 
Crystal Aggregates 

Specific Gravity—2.62 

Particle Size Distribution— 
Sedimentation, using 
Andraesen Pipette Procedure 
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ABSOLUTELY 
Electronphotomicrograph, TAKO NO MICA 


Magnification 4 (Negative, 5100 diameters; print, 15,000 diameters). On the print, 
Imm corresponds to 0.067 microns. Distinct rectangular forms are observed in the 0 
range from 0.07 to 0.4 microns in length. Less definite evidence is seen for particles GUARANTEED LESS 1% 


of still smaller size. FREE MOISTURE 
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TAKO Airfloated Colloidal Kaolinitic Kaolin is a natural practically chemically pure inert colloid with excep- 


tional qualities. It excels as a diluent-carrier in formulations of insecticides-pesticides and as a prilling and coating agent 
in the production of high analysis fertilizers. It gives increased workability-dispersion. Its purity is highly desirable due 
to its compatibility with chemicals. Its colloids give increased adhesive-absorptive properties. 


1 
“TAKO , used in large tonnage for years most successfully and economically as a diluent-carrier in the formulation 
of insecticides-pesticides and as a prilling and coating agent in the production of high analysis fertilizers. 
“TAKO” —This Natural Very Pure Colloidal Kaolinitic Kaolin is produced from our Company-owned mines, pro- 


cessed under straight-line production with the very latest electric controlled automatic equipment—resulting in our very 
low per ton established price for this high quality colloidal product. 


Non-Abrasive * Non-Hygroscopic * Non-Caking ° Free-Flowing 


“TAKO” Is Produced Under Laboratory Control—ALWAYS UNIFORM IN QUALITY 
IT WILL PAY TO INVESTIGATE ““TAKO” FOR YOUR REQUIREMENTS 


THE THOMAS ALABAMA KAOLIN COMPANY 


2412 KEN OAK ROAD, BALTIMORE 9, MARYLAND, U. S. A. 
Mines, Plants & Shipping Point—Hackleburg, Alabama 





JUST AROUND THE CORNER 


J 
By Vernon Mount i oe 


WORRY LESS about what Congress may be doing to the inflation picture, and more about 
Steel, which can trigger a whole new spiral. Steel is the bellwether of inflation— 
because it affects almost everything we have or do, and because wage contracts in Steel 


set a pattern. As Steel goes, So goes the nation! 


INVENTORY building seems to be on a reasonable scale. Many sound thinkers be- 
lieve the climb of Gross National Product will absorb that inventory, and demand more. 
The third quarter may be a doubtful period, but they believe the fourth quarter will put 


things back on the track... which is definitely upward and onward. 


CAPITAL EQUIPMENT and housing are two very cheerful spots, and basic. They 


represent real confidence where it counts. 


Yours faithfully, 





FUR-AG 


the sterilized organic conditioner 
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PAGES of products, installations, 
diagrams, charts, specifications, 
tables. Covers Continental Belt 
Conveyors for all industries. 
Simplified, easy-to-read engineering data and speci- 
fications. Covers all idlers, including 4” and 5” 
Precision Ball Bearing types, 20°, 35°, and 45°. 
Data for using new synthetic conveyor belts. 


Low cost Fkur-Ag does so much for fertilizer quality 
it's used by leading manufacturers across the coun 
try. Fur-Ag reduces bag-set, helps keep goods free 
flowing. It speeds up curing in the pile and provides . io cis e 
bulk. Sterilized Fur-Ag ts free from plant diseases, in Write your nearest ( continental ofice— 
sects and weed seeds and it has a rich, natural dark ask for Catalog ID-591 

color. Available all year ‘round in bags or bulk. For 


full information, write for Bulletin 127 <i> 


te@OeuscTatat BSiwitton 


The 


Quaker Qals The Quaker Oats @mpany Continental Gin Company 


BIRMINGHAM ALABAMA 


CHEMICALS DIVISION ATLANTA @ DALLAS @ HOUSTON @ HUNTINGTON @ MEMPHIS @ MOBILE @ NEW YORK 17 


345 The Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, Illinois 
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PIERCE 


38 piants...for prompt delivery of AA quality products 


38 plants of the A.A.C. Co., located in the United States, Cuba and 
Canada, with main office in New York, assure you dependable, fast 
deliveries of AA quality products for farm and industry. You can Sash dita: vena Hints « Aeiasadaiadaatiien 
schedule your production with confidence... the right quantity AA® QUALITY Ground Phosphate Rock 

and grade will be at your plant when you need it. All grades of Complete Fertilizers « Keystone® Gelatin 


Bone Products « Fluosilicates *e Ammonium Carbonate 


producers of: 


for uniform quality, prompt delivery Sulphuric Acid « Phosphoric Acid and Phosphates 
and technical service ee order from Phosphorus and Compounds of Phosphorus 


The 
American 
Agricultural 


Chemical 
Company 


GENERAL OFFICE: 100 Church Street, New York 7, N.Y. 
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HIS QUESTION STILL IS A GOOD ONE 


Does The Plant Lose Money? 
And Why? 


HE March issue of 
the COMMERCIAL 
FERTILIZER was a most 
interesting number. The 
articles from executives 
in the fertilizer and al- 
lied industries were well 
worth while, containing 
information that is ap- 
plicable and helpful to 
many in the business. 
Taking note of the fact 
that your correspondent; 
were replying to the 
.question of how to make 
money in the fertilizer 
business, it occurs to the 
writer that you and others may be interested in 
what the plant Superintendent thinks about the 
situation generally. 


You know, we fellows have always resented 
the fact that a variation of five cents in cost per 
ton in manufacturing and shipping required an 
explanation, whereas the Sales department can 
make a cut of 50 cents to $2.00 per ton and get away 
with it. So we wonder sometimes, if our efforts 
are worth while. 


While we believe the nickel should have the 
same value and prestige in the sales office as in 
the plant, we have got to admit there are losses at 
the plant, but they do not get the publicity they 
really need. However, it is only on rare occasions 
when manufacturing and shipping losses will equal 
those of the Sales, but in most instances where 
there are plant losses they are definite and contin- 
uous, whereas the Sales department makes a killing 
once in a while. 


To intimate the probability of preventable 
losses at the plant no doubt would put most of the 
factory managers and even the Superintendents on 
the defensive. Some of the losses are through pure 
ignorance, so it would be well for all concerned to 
check at regular intervals, or better still, adopt 
eternal vigilance. Repairs, replacements, and gen- 
eral upkeep of plant equipment can be maintained 
for years on an even regular schedule, better than 
to continually delay such matters until it is necessary 
for large appropriations being made, for that is about 
the time the stockholders are clamoring for their 8 
per cent. Generally, too, the combined losses of man- 
ufacturing, shipping, and sales, is a good excuse for 
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By A Plant Superintendent. 


HE writer of this article is a man who is 

now superintendent of 2 fertilizer plant. 
He had read the articles in the March issue and 
this was his supplement to those. 

“You hardly ever hear anything relative to 
losses in plant operation,” says he, “and my 
years of experience and observation both with 
large corporations and independent companies, 
prompts the enclosed letter for publication.” 

We welcome the opportunity to publish the 
letter, hoping that it will be followed by others 
bearing on pertinent subjects. 


—The Editor.— 


not replacing that obso- 
lete machinery with new 
and up to date equip- 
ment that was planned 
for earlier in the season. 
This part of the whole 
works is the first to feel 
the brunt of a bad year; 
my own conclusion is 
that it should be the last. 

Saving money, even in 
small amounts, in pre- 
vention of plant losses 
in operation is just as 
important as making 
money on the selling 
end; yet it was notice- 
able that in the responses you received, this par- 
ticular phase was not covered, (excepting the de- 
ductions that could be drawn from the timely 
articles on equipment). The losses in the sales 
department become public knowledge through con- 
ditions by which they can not well be kept hidden, 
but the fact that the factory operation losses can 


be withheld, even from competitors, is sometimes 
mistaken by the management also, and it is assumed 
there are none. 


The large Companies and Corporations have 
within the last decade brought their manufacturing 
departments to a high state of efficiency; some 
never content, but continually at work on every 
lead that might result in lower costs. Many of them 
work under a standard system as regards both 
equipment and plant operations, with every plant 
on a competitive basis. Some provide their plants 
with an instruction book, anticipating and cover- 
ing every problem the Superintendent is likely to 
meet. Such efforts have resulted in splendid effi- 
ciency and saving yet they still have minor losses. 

It is in many of the independent plants where 
the greater losses are generally found. As a rule 
they do not equip themselves with the facilities like 
the large Companies, to maintain a constant experi- 
mental system in connection with the manufactur- 
ing program; they have little or no means of learn- 
ing the gradual improvements made under these 
conditions elsewhere, and it is not likely that these 
details become common knowledge. Many of their 
Superintendents are men who have been at the 
plant for years, content to use the anitquated meth- 
ods of the past, ignorant of the progress really 
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inade; sometimes apt to discredit the use of labor 
saving equipment. 

Only several years ago, and just as the Spring 
business was approaching, the writer had occasion 
to make a survey of the working conditions of what 
is classed as a modern plant; was working in comp:- 
tition with other companies, and trying to retain its 
old established business. A stock of phosphate con- 
taining 12,000 tons showed a potential loss of $4,000 
in insoluble phosphoric acid, the figures being ar- 
rived at by checking the exden sample results and 
numerous test samples from the pile. A shortage of 
phosphate rock, predicted at the time, later on 
came true. This loss could have been prevented by 
maintaining the equipment in satisfactory condi- 
tion, and by intelligent supervision. 

In the basing up of 4,000 tons of mixed goods 
preparatory to shipping, 25 to 30 cents per ton 
could have been saved if the various materials 
received and unloaded had been stored in close 
proximity to the basing machine, instead of in- 
differently piling them here and there throughout 
the plant. Unnecessary rehandling and long hauls 
of materials at any time should be classed as a crim- 
inal offense. 


In the formulating it had been the policy of 
the Company to allow very liberal overages, and 
a check on the previous year’s business, while not 
possible to arrive at actual figures, showed losses 
so great as to prove such liberal overages in these 
days of high priced organics to be bad practice. It 
may have been all right twenty years ago. It was 
found that these losses were augmented to some 
extent by faulty and crude methods employed in 
the batching operations. If we add to these then, 
and there was reason to suspect it, the probability 
of indifferent weighing from the hoppers to the 
bag, such a state of affairs should give Company 
officials something to ponder over before the Sales 
department takes over the tonnage, later perhaps 
becoming demoralized and following the usual 
course. 

It would pay a number of Companies that have 
come under the writer’s observation in recent years 
to have an Engineer make a thorough survey of 
their plants every two or three years, recommend- 
ing such changes and working methods that would 
save thousands of dollars; at least keep them some- 
what in line with progressive concerns. Sometimes 
the management discourages this line of thought on 
the part of the Superintendent; rather there is a 
tendency to curb his extravagant requests. It is 
amazing but true, the number of mechanical and 
millwright errors that are clearly apparent to the 
trained man who has opportunity of noting the lay- 
out of some plants. Power and labor could be 
saved to great extent. There are industries allied 
to the fertilizer trade that maintain such Engineers 
available for this purpose, and the writer says, ad- 
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visedly, give them the opportunity. Again, it is 
mainly independent plants that are so affected. 

If the average manager does not have time 
when visiting the plant to do other than walk 
through and around, ask a few questions, pass on 
one matter or another, there are other methods 
of keeping in touch with actual operations. 

When in charge of a Southern plant some years 
ago, the writer enjoyed the confidence and co-oper- 
ation of the President who was also the General 
Manager. Regularly week after week, absence from 
the city being the only cause for omission, an hour’s 
conference was held every Monday afternoon; 
weekly reports, payroll, everything gone through 
in regular order of business, and so thorough as to 
keep that official posted in every detail of the plant 
work. Other business could wait, his golf could 
wait, and worthy of mention, the plant made money. 

A company is bound to have hidden and un- 
determined loss when the operation of the plant 
is in charge of one who may have other interests 
which prevent whole time service being given to 
plant operations. It is a fact that things click only 
all down the line when the man in charge is on 
the job himself. Observation of years prove this 
to be true. 

Most companies have a rule prohibiting the 
loaning of money at interest to the employees, in 
itself a most debasing practice, soon tending to 
demoralize the laborers, often preventing the Com- 
pany from getting service or even justice, for dis- 
crimination soon takes place and many a man not 
worthy of his hire remains upon the payroll. There 
are a number of ways to beat the standing order, 
and so the business still flourishes in many for- 
bidden places. 

Some plants, too, are afflicted by the blight 
of the great national pastime of petty graft, often 
beginning in a small way and perhaps by favors 
shown, until it reaches a point where ownership 
is hard to define. To stop these leaks and everyone 
maintain their self respect is for a complete show- 
down and specific understanding. 

Theer is no argument against the fact that we 
have reached the place in manufacturing and ship- 
ping, in fact all factory operations, where efficiency, 
accuracy, and honesty must be slogans to guaran- 
tee continual operation at a profit, for there are 
few other industries that have to contend, under 
competition, with so many elements of chance, and 
the penalty for obsolete methods and equipment, 
not including losses on Sales, must be disaster. 

The fertilizer industry with its great problems 
might be likened to Sisyphus, the Greek God, who 
for his shortcomings, (as we have ours) was con- 
demned by Pluto to keep rolling the ball up the 
mountain, as it continually rolled back to him. Did 
it never occur to him that the way out was to put 
the ball clean over the mountain top? 





ST. PAUL AMMONIA PRODUCTS, INC. 
PLANT OPERATING ABOVE CAPACITY 


Ammonia Plant — Designed, Engineered and Constructed 
by Lummus—Feeds Natural Gas or Butane 


The St. Paul Ammonia Products, Inc. 
ammonia products plant at Pine Bend, 
Minnesota, has been operating at 
rates above the design capacity of 200 
tons per day of ammonia. This operat- 
ing record is a result of Lummus’ pol- 
icy of close cooperation with the cli- 
ent at every stage. Lummus’ years of 
experience in plant design and con- 
struction have been effectively com- 
bined with the years of experience in 
plant operation of St. Paul Ammonia’s 
capable staff in order to achieve a suc- 
cessful project. 

In addition to producing anhydrous 
ammonia and ammonium nitrate solu- 
tions for the fertilizer industry, St. 
Paul also produces anhydrous ammo- 
nia meeting industrial specifications. 

St. Paul Ammonia employs the Tex- 
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SMA. 


COONS ENGINEERS AND CONSTRUCTORS FOR INDUSTR 


aco Synthesis Gas Generation Process 
to produce hydrogen for ammonia 
synthesis. During most of the year, 
natural gas direct from the pipeline 
is the raw material. However, during 
the cold Minnesota winters the supply 
of natural gas is interrupted, giving 
preference to household users. The 
plant is designed so that at these times 
butane is used as the raw material. 
The large compressors are gas- 
engine driven and use natural gas 
fuel except during the winter months, 
when propane from storage tanks is 
employed. The Lummus design fits the 
plant to the needs of the area and per- 
mits this sort of flexible operation. 
This plant utilizes a hot potassium 
carbonate system for removal of CO., 
which helps reduce production costs. 


WAUee7 385 MADISON AVENUE. NEW YORK 17.N. Y. 


WASHINGTON. D.C 


MONTREAL LONDON 


Lummus acted as general contrac- 
tors for the entire project which in- 
cludes ammonia synthesis, nitric acid, 
and ammonium nitrate solutions 
units, and offsite facilities including 
utilities, tankage and product ship- 
ping. 

Lummus has experience in design 
and operation of ammonia plants uti- 
lizing: heavy fuel oil—where natural 
gas is not available—and waste chlo- 
rine cell hydrogen. Capacities of 
Lummus built ammonia plants range 
from 60 to 300 tons per day. 

In the past 50 years, Lummus has 
built over 800 plants to produce petro- 
chemicals, chemicals and petroleum 
products. If your company is planning 
facilities of this kind, discuss your 
plans with Lummus. 
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Offer your customers 
an agronomically superior fertilizer 


with long-feeding, insoluble nitrogen 


Use Du Pont UAL-3/ 


Growers in recent years have shown an ever- 
increasing interest in fertilizers that furnish 
slower-acting, long-feeding nitrogen. They 
know the value of nitrogen that nourishes 
plants at the rate required for maximum 
growth and yields—-that resists leaching 
and remains in the root zone where plants 
readily absorb it. 

Du Pont UAL-37 furnishes nitrogen in 
three forms— ammonia, soluble organic 
(urea), and insoluble organic. One-fifth of 
the nitrogen is the insoluble portion. It’s of 
proven high agronomic value, particularly 
for long-season crops and grasses. 

The insoluble nitrogen supplied in UAL- 
37 is long-feeding, of the ureaform type. 
Its continuous rate of nitrification yields 
available plant food long after soluble forms 
have been exhausted. 

Take advantage of the growing trend 
toward long-feeding fertilizer materials with 


URANMON 


AMMONIA LIQUORS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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UAL-37. Du Pont specialists can give you 
at-the-plant advice, and stand ready to as- 
sist you in profitably formulating mixtures 
containing UAL-37. For further informa- 


tionon UAL-37, fillout and mail the coupon. 





HERE ARE OTHER IMPORTANT 
ADVANTAGES OF DU PONT UAL-37 


e Produces mixed goods of outstanding phys- 
ical properties, because the ureaform in the 
mixture has a specific conditioning effect. 


e Safe in granulation , . . no danger of flash 
fires and less stack. Gives firm, uniform, 
stable granules, best for storage and appli- 
cation. 

e Suitable for either batch or continuous 
mixing. 

e Gives mixed goods better ‘‘feel’’—mini- 
mizes caking, segregation, and dusting. 

e Won’t corrode regular fertilizer manufac- 
turing equipment, including ordinary steel 
and aluminum. 


e Prompt, dependable delivery enables you 
to schedule your production with confidence. 











kK. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) 
Polychemicals Department, Room N-2539 
Wilmington 98, Delaware 


Dear Sirs: Please send me more information 


UAL-37 


Name 
Firm 
Address 


__ State 
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In summary, then, | would say that the fertilizer industry of today is undergoing 


the most rapid changes of its entire history—changes in technology and in use. These 


changes have led to needs for tremendous amounts of research of the entire fertilizer in 


dustry from the point of prime manufacturer of raw materials to the farmer. They hav 


led to a need for additional research in the production functions and the distribution 


function. At the same time there have developed needs for much additional research in 


educational methods and procedures. 


by SuHecpon L. Crement, Chief, Fertilizer Distribution Branch 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Division of Agricultural Relations 


The fertilizer industry of today is 
undergoing the most dynamic chang- 
es in its entire history. These chang- 
es have resulted both from advances 
in manufacturing technology of 
prime materials, in mixing, and 
through changes in marketing pro- 
cedures. Since World War II use 
of fertilizers in the United States 
has more than doubled and this in- 
crease in use promises to continue. 
At the same time the industry has 
been growing in total size, signifi- 
cant changes within the industry 
have occurred. 

Today’s nitrogen industry is al- 
most a completely new industry. 
Now it uses chemicals or petrochem- 
icals rather than organics, byprod- 
ucts, and imports as it did prior to 
World War II. It is characterized by 
new technology, new products, rela- 
tively lower prices for products, new 
geographical points of production, 
new combinations of chemicals, and 
new companies. 

The phosphate industry, although 
not a new industry within itself, is 
producing new products, higher an- 
alysis products and more economical 
products in terms of costs to farm- 
ers and wider distribution of prod- 
ucts. 

The potash industry, too, has 
grown rapidly based upon large de- 
mand for its products, improved 
technology in mining and refining 
operations and the discovery of new 
deposits of potash within the con- 
tinent. Ownership of primary pro- 
duction is becoming more wide- 
spread. 

Along with the increasing growth 
and changes in the various portions 
of the over-all fertilizer industry 
there have been even greater chang- 
es in patterns of use of fertilizers. The 
traditional fertilizer using areas cf 
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the Atlantic seacoast and the South- 
east no longer use the bulk of all 
fertilizer materials. The Midwest 
has become a big factor, with the 
West making significant strides. 

More farmers throughout the Na- 
tion are fertilizing more crops with 
a strong trend toward use of ferti- 
lizers on crops other than the high- 
value, price-supported row crops. 
Yet there remain large acreages 
which are not fertilized and most 
of those acres that are fertilized, on 
the average, are using very small 
amounts per acre in comparison 
with college recommendations. 

Along with the increases in ton- 
nages used by various sections of 
the country there is a change in 
the geographic pattern of use. The 
average analysis of straight materi- 
als and that of all mixed fertilizers 
has increased rapidly as a result of 
the introduction of newer, higher 
analyses—more economically priced 
fertilizer materials such as ammon- 
ium nitrate and concentrated super- 
phosphate. 

The use of these new types of fert- 
ilizer materials has generally led to 
many new techniques of spreading 
fertilizers on the farm—straight ma- 
terials versus mixed goods versus 
bulk-blending; using fertilizer as 
side dressing, or use of liquid ferti- 
lizers, or others. In order to lower 
the cost to the farmer of fertilizer 
spread on the land many new meth- 
ods of applying fertilizer are being 
tried such as bulk-blending, three- 
hopper spreader, bulk spreading by 
truck, and spreading liquid materi- 
als and liquid mixed fertilizers. In 
short, almost every phase of the 
fertilizer industry has changed and 
is changing. New materials are be- 
ing produced for new uses in new 
areas. 


These changes in the fertilizer in- 
dustry have created a need for more 
research into the problems of pro- 
duction and distribution than per- 
haps the industry has known prior 
to this time. And with the changes 
in production and distribution and 
changes in types of materials avail- 
able to the farmer for his use, there 
has developed a growing need for 
research into educational methods 
and procedures which can best be 
used to disseminate the advances 
in technological and agronomic 
knowledge to farmers. 

I will not attempt to go into the 
acute needs for technological re- 
search from the point of view of the 
prime manufacturer of raw materi- 
als nor from the point of view of 
laboratory experiments... 

One phase of research which is of 
great use to our distributor demon- 
stration program is that of the agron- 
omic-economic approach to the use 
of fertilizers. Our field representa- 
tives find it much easier to explain 
the benefits of a demonstrational 
program in terms of economic re- 
turns than to do so simply and pure- 
ly in terms of agronomic increases. 
Many have aided in pioneering in 
this type approach and are continu- 
ing to expand its methodology and 
application procedures. We can only 
say that much more work remains 
to be accomplished in this field; and 
with the changes in the fertilizer in- 
dustry coming as rapidly as they 
are it is even more imperative that 
emphasis on this phase of research 
continue at a high level. 

There are three other general 
phases of research, however, in 
which very little has been completed 
—and in some cases not too much 
work has been initiated. These three 
general areas as I see them are: (1) 
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In Multiwall packaging, paradoxically, it’s some- 
times necessary to add in order to reduce. Take the 


case of one leading company 
whose bag designs recently were 
analyzed by Union Packaging 
Specialist Gene Cartledge. 


The firm uses Sewn Open 
Mouth Multiwalls in part of its 
operation. Cartledge recom- 
mended adding Union’s special 
SEW STRONG construction 
(reinforcing strips at top and 


bottom of bag). The stronger closure enabled the 
basis weight of each bag to be reduced by 10#. The 
new sewing method led to a reduction in bag length, 


Better Multiwall performance 
through better 
planning 
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MULTIWALL PLAN 


PACKAGING SPECIALIST 
GENE CARTLEDGE 


helps 


Multiwall user 


reduce 


bag costs 


$4.05 per M 


Union Multiwall Recommendations 
are based on this 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 


= \ @ DESIGN 
@ EQUIPMENT 
@ CONSTRUCTION 
© SPECIFICATION CONTROL 
® PLANT SURVEY 


an improved bag design—and $4.05 per M savings! 
Another recommendation: convert all the firm’s 


present Sewn Valve Multiwalls 
to Sewn Open Mouth types. This 
complete changeover will further 
streamline bagging and, based 
on the company’s annual require- 
ments, result in thousands of 
dollars in additional savings. 


Every day, Union’s 5-Star 
Packaging Efficiency Plan 
is helping packers like yourself 


get more for their Multiwall investment. Yet 
it costs nothing to put it into action. Write 
today for complete details. 








UNION’S PACKAGE ENGINEERING DEPARTMENT will study 
your Multiwall bagging methods and equipment and make appropriate 
recommendations, regardless of the brand of Multiwalls you are now using. 








UNION MULTIWALL 


Ri SC UNION BAG- CAMP PAPER CORPORATION 


BAGS 


233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





research in the economic production 
of mixed fertilizers at local mixing 
plants, blending plants, and liquid 
plants; (2) research needed on the 
distribution channels and practices 
which are being used and which 
should be used to promote efficiency 
and economy, including the phase 
of physical transportation of fertili- 
zer materials from the point of prime 
manufacture to farmers; and (3) 
needs for research on educational 
methods and procedures to be used 
to best disseminate technological 
and agronomic knowledge to the 
users of these new fertilizer materi- 
als. 
Needs for Research 
on Production 
of Mixed Fertilizer 
Bulk Blending 

With the increasing practice of 
bulk blending of straight fertilizer 
materials and application of these 
bulk blended materials directly to 
the farm by the bulk blender or con- 
tract hauler, it has become import- 
ant that the economics of operation 
of such plants and the economic and 
agronomic feasibility of such a type 
application should be _ thoroughly 
studied. There have been some 
studies of bulk blending, such as 
the recent ones in Illinois, which 
have given the fertilizer industry a 
basic background of knowledge 
upon which to build. 

it is quite possible that further 
studies along this line would reveal 
additional economies in manufactur- 
ing or distribution which might be 
effected both from the point of view 
of the manufacturer and from the 
point of view of the farmer. In line 
with bulk blending, some solution 
is needed to the question of “how 
can fertilizer control officials of any 
state assure themselves that the fert- 
ilizers so produced will be main- 
tained at a constant grade and that 
the farmer obtains the plant nutri- 
ents which he pays for under this 
practice?” 

From an_ agronomic-economic 
point of view more research is need- 
ed to determine the agronomic-eco- 
nomic effects of partially uneven 
distribution of various fertilizer com- 
ponents resulting from segregation 
of materials in the bulk blending 
and spreading process. 

Liquid Plants 

For some years now the practice 
of using liquid fertilizers, both 
straight and mixed, has been grow- 
ing rapidly especially in the West 
Coast area of the United States. For 
the past four or five years the use 
of straight liquid materials has been 
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growing in the Middle West and to 
a lesser extent in the traditional fert- 
ilizer using area of the Atlantic sea- 
coast and Southeast. The use of 
liquid fertilizers appears to offer 
economies to the farmers especially 
in the use of liquid nitrogen and 
with the increase in production of 
phosphoric acid perhaps economies 
can be made in complete mixtures 
of liquid materials. This method of 
applying fertilizer has appealed to 
farmers in that it has eliminated 
many of the more arduous tasks in- 
volved in handling fertilizers. In- 
stead of lifting bags of material, he 
uses a pump to lift the liquid into 
his distributor and he purchases the 
liquid in many cases with the pro- 
vision that the seller apply it to the 
crop. 


There are major areas, however, 
in this type fertilizer distribution for 
which there is little basic back- 
ground of knowledge of the eco- 
nomics of the technology. One prob- 
lem is “what is the most efficient 
and economical size of p!ant which 
should be constructed by producers 
of liquid fertilizers, what should be 
its location with respect to markets 
and sources of materials, will the 
economics of this type of produc- 
tion and distribution of fertilizers 
be such as to lead to large concen- 
trated plants for production of liquid 
mixed materials, or should the plant 
size be small and located immedi- 
ately adjacent to the market area?” 
At the present time, indications are 
that probably the latter is true; 
however, no complete research proj- 
ect has been undertaken to our 
knowledge, to analyze these prob- 
lems. 


Will custom handling of liquid 
fertilizers meet the farmers. de- 
mands or must farmers install stor- 
age facilities of their own and pur- 
chase distribution equipment? The 
answers to these questions will de- 
pend to some extent at least upon 
the answers upon economical size 
of plant. 


Another problem facing the liquid 
mixed fertilizer producers involves 
the alternate use of base solutions 
such as 8-24-0 or the newer, im- 
proved 11-33-0 solution currently be- 
ing produced by TVA versus the 
ammoniation of phosphoric acid by 
the producer of liquid mixed ma- 
terials at his plant. Isolated studies 
have been made but for the most 
part even these studies have been 
made in relation to the already ex- 
isting plant not prior to the construc- 
tion of the plant. 


Lowest Cost Analyses 
of Ratio at Given Point 

With the introduction of the new 
dual element chemical compounds 
such as diammonium phosphate (21- 
53-0) and ammonium phosphate ni- 
trate (30-10-0) it has become increas- 
ingly difficult to determine what is 
the lowest cost, highest analysis mix- 
ture of any ratio which may be pro- 
duced and distributed to farmers. As 
long as the producers of prime fert- 
ilizer materials were producing gen- 
erally only one-element materials 
such as ammonium sulfate, ordinary 
superphosphate, concentrated super- 
phosphate, et cetera, it was relative- 
ly easy for the mixer of fertilizers 
to determine what type prime ma- 
terial to use for any given analysis 
of any given ratio of plant nutrients. 
With dual element materials, how- 
ever, the problem of placing a rela- 
tive value on the two nutrients is 
much more difficult. The develop- 
ment of linear programming tech- 
niques promise to enable us to over- 
come this problem and by the appli- 
cation of these mathematical meth- 
ods to effect economies to the man- 
ufacturers, to the farmers, and to 
the Nation. 

Lowest Cost Mixtures 
of a Given Analysis 

This problem, in effect, is the same 
general problem as that discussed 
above. In many cases we have found 
by experimentation with the linear 
programming technique that savings 
may be effected in the cost of in- 
gredients of a given analysis of 
mixed fertilizers by using’ small 
amounts of high cost, very high 
analysis dual element materials and 
thus enabling the manufacturer to 
use larger amounts of lower cost, 
low analysis materials, the combi- 
nation of which results in a lower 
cost of final product than if a medi- 
um cost, medium analysis straight 
raw material had been used. We at 
TVA have done some work along 
this line and at the present time 
additional research efforts are being 
expended by one or two colleges; I 
do not believe, however, that the 
surface has been scratched in this 
particular area of application of 
mathematical methods to the prob- 
lems of fertilizer mixers. 


Problems of Small Fertilizer 
Mixing Plants 
With the coming of large-scale, 
vertically integrated producers of 
raw materials and of mixed ferti- 
lizers, the small producers of mixed 
fertilizers are apparently being 
placed at a competitive disadvant- 
age, particularly in the Southeast. 
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THIS YEAR, PACE 
THE TREND TO HIGH- 
NITROGEN MATERIAL 
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Sohigro® UREA gives 
fertilizer sales a 
real growth boost 


NbDusTRY figures for the 12 North Central States show a 

30% boost in the use of nitrogen in fertilizer materials 
with an increase in higher nitrogen complete fertilizers 
1-1-1, 2-1-1 and even 3-1-1 ratios — during the past year. But 
if mixed fertilizers don’t supply all the nitrogen your cus- 
tomers need, meet the demand by stocking Sohigro Urea. 
Sohigro Urea supplements mixed fertilizer sales with profits 
from plow down, top dress, or side-dress sales. 

Sohigro Urea gives you more selling advantages than any 
other nitrogen fertilizer. Prilled, free-flowing Sohigro is 
non-caking . . . easy to apply. Important, too, Sohigro de- 
livers more nitrogen grow-power (45% actual nitrogen) than 
any other solid nitrogen fertilizer. Sohigro Urea is all- 
ammonia nitrogen . . . fast-acting, yet long-lasting. 

Cash in on the trend to increased use of high-nitrogen 
materials by stocking Sohigro Urea now. Call the ““Man from 
Sohio” for details on fast, efficient delivery by rail or truck, or 
plant pickup at Lima. Inquire also about the savings by han- 
dling Sohigro Urea in bulk, especially for custom application. 


See Sohio first for high-quality 45% or uncoated 46% 
urea — anhydrous ammonia—aqua ammonia— 18 ni- 
trogen solutions, including all urea types. 


... We're serious about SERVICE at Sohio 
SOHIO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


FORT AMANDA RD., P. O. BOX 628 @ LIMA, OHIO 
Phone CApitol 5-8015 or wire (TWX call letters LM-497) 


April, 1959 





To compound their difficulties, many 
of their plants are, by current stand- 
ards, obsolete and almost, if not 
wholly, depreciated. 

If these small producers of mixed 
fertilizers are to remain as a com- 
petitive force and to continue offer- 
ing the services to farmers which 
they have in the past, there must 
be a large amount of research into 
the optimum type and size of equip- 
ment and the types of fertilizer man- 
ufacturing processes and programs 
which they should undertake as a 
replacement for their current busi- 
ness operations. This is an area of 
great need for research efforts by 
colleges as well as industry. 


Needs for Research 
on Distribution Channels 
and Practices 
Survey of Trends in 
Type of Channel 

At one time the type of distribu- 
tion channel followed in the ferti- 
lizer industry was generally well- 
defined. With the coming, however, 
of new producers of prime materi- 
als and with the coming of new types 
of fertilizers, the types of distribu- 
tion channels followed this change 
and are changing overnight. With 
some fertilizer materials the typical 
distribution channel is that of prime 
manufacturer to wholesaler to re- 
tailer to farmer. 

This type channel, however, may 
be changed and in some cases is be- 
ing changed to exclude either the 
wholesaler or the retailer or both. 
By excluding certain portions of the 
general pattern perhaps some temp- 
orary savings in dollars are accom- 
plished but at the cost of a lessening 
of educational efforts and of physi- 
cal services rendered to farmer-pur- 
chasers of the materials. 

No general survey, to our knowl- 
edge, has been made of the various 
type channels which are developing 
and of the total results in terms of 
dollars saved or services rendered 
to the ultimate purchaser. It might 
be well worthwhile to have a gen- 
eral over-all survey of this problem 
in order to realize the net end re- 
sult over a long period of time rath- 
er than to work out the immediate 
savings in terms of dollars and cents 
per ton on a short run basis as it 
appears that some of the fertilizer 
industry is doing today. Price cut- 
ting instead of education has, in 
some cases at least, reduced the pres- 
tige of fertilizer dealers with farm- 
ers. Would some form of a soil 
service center help restore the pres- 
tige of the dealers by improving the 
educational programs? 
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Optimum Distribution Area 

With the various technological ad- 
vances, with the introduction of new 
type fertilizer dealers such as the 
bulk blender, liquid manufacturers, 
etc., there has developed a need for 
study of the optimum size distribu- 
tion area which should be used by 
any one specific type outlet or sales 
agency. Should the bulk blending 
outlets attempt to cover a radius of 
25 miles, 50 miles, or more? Can 
they offer the various services and 
educational activities which are de- 
sirable if they are to remain in busi- 
ness and to perform their full func- 
tions for all their customers over a 
long period of time? We do not 
know the answers to this problem 
nor, to our knowledge, has any such 
research project been initiated on 
any broad scale. 

Should Separate Services 
Be Separate Enterprises? 

One question which has arisen 
with the beginning of services such 
as bulk blending and/or preparation 
of liquid mixed fertilizers is whether 
these services should be _ separate, 
complete enterprises, or whether 
they should be entered into as mere- 
ly complementary enterprises to that 
of an already existing fertilizer man- 
ufacturer or distributor. With the al- 
ready existing fertilizer dealers usu- 
ally the fertilizer enterprise itself is 
supplemented by other lines of busi- 
ness such as seed, feed, oil, hard- 
ware, and other farm supplies. This 
enables the fertilizer dealer to re- 
main in business the entire year and 
by so doing to offer to his farmer- 
customers a year around fertilizer 
service. 

In the case of a bulk blending unit 
or a liquid fertilizer unit as a sepa- 
rate enterprise, it is almost certain 
that such an organization cannot af- 
ford to remain in business except for 
those few months of the peak ferti- 
lizer season. Thus, their customers 
have only a short period in which 
they can obtain services and the 
fertilizer information which they de- 
sire. Since the capital required to 
enter either the bulk blending or 
liquid fertilizer service is relatively 
small, however, it may develop that 
local entrepreneurs will enter on 
this short time basis and attempt to 
compete with existing old-line es- 
tablished fertilizer dealers—perhaps 
successfully, at least on a short run 
basis. Such a trend could easily 
cause extreme consternation in the 
fertilizer industry as a whole and 
perhaps would damage the reputa- 
tion of all fertilizer dealers. To our 
knowledge, no research project as 


such has been undertaken to study 
this problem. 
Distribution Costs 

At one time TVA made rather 
extensive studies on the various dis- 
tribution costs involved in distribut- 
ing fertilizers from the point of 
prime manufacture to the farmer. 
This was in the late 40’s, however, 
and since then the type of distri- 
bution channel has changed consid- 
erably as pointed out above. In ad- 
dition, the services offered by these 
various distribution channels have 
changed. Along with the changes in 
type distribution channel and serv- 
ices offered, a random gathering of 
the statistical figures relating to 
margins taken by various segments 
of the distribution channel indicate 
that these margins taken are also 
changed. It is quite possible that a 
research project to investigate the 
distribution costs involved in rela- 
tion to the services rendered might 
well point to savings which might 
be effected for the farmer—the ulti- 
mate user of the fertilizer materials. 

An additional study which might 
be made in the field of distribution 
costs are studies of possible ways of 
lowering the costs of transportation 
of fertilizers from prime manufac- 
turer to the farmer. This becomes 
especially important with continu- 
ously increasing rail rates and with 
increasing barge transportation be- 
coming available. There are prob- 
lems connected with barge trans- 
portation for which apparently there 
are no good solutions. For instance, 
barge transportation of liquid ferti- 
lizers appears to be out of the ques- 
tion since most liquid mixers are 
very small and have limited storage 
capacities whereas barge transporta- 
tion, if it is to be economical, ia- 
volves moving amounts of fertilizers 
of not less than 1,200 tons for one 
barge load. Savings on some of the 
materials might involve as much as 
$8 to $10 per ton if some compro- 
mise solution can be found and li- 
quid fertilizers moved by barges 
rather than by the more expensive 
rail and truck transportation which 
is currently used. 

At the present time with the great 
number of manufacturers of prime 
materials who are producing almost 
identical products there is a tenden- 
cy to increase the amounts of total 
cross-haul of these materials. This 
cross hauling tends to increase the 
price of the material to the farmers 
since the costs of transportation are 
passed on to the ultimate user—farm- 
ers. If some research could be com- 
pleted pointing out actual costs in- 
volved and possibilities of reducing 
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Are You Taking Full Advantage 
of Nitrogen Division Service ? 


During your rush season and in any season, Nitrogen 
Division, Allied Chemical, is better equipped than any 
other nitrogen producer to serve you. Here are three 
important reasons why— 


1 Technical Assistance 


To provide its customers with competent, well-qualified 
technical assistance, Nitrogen Division maintains the 
largest, best-trained, most-experienced staff of fertilizer 
technologists in the industry. This staff includes hundreds 
of fertilizer technicians, scientists and engineers working 
with millions of dollars worth of laboratory and pilot 
plant equipment. 

These men are ready, willing and able to help you find 
the practical answer to your formulation, ammoniation 
and manufacturing problems. The accumulated skill of 
many years of experience augments your own efforts. And 
this service is available to customers without charge. 

Nitrogen Division technical men work on your prob- 
lem in your plant or in their laboratories using the most 
modern facilities. They are skilled in ferreting out trouble 
spots and in helping you to quickly correct operating 
techniques. 

Remember, Nitrogen Division technologists originated 
and developed nitrogen solutions and the practice of 
ammoniating superphosphate. They have the know-how 
that counts when you need help fast! 


2 Production Capacity 


Long-time leading producer of fertilizer nitrogen, Nitro- 
gen Division owns and operates three huge plants—at 
Hopewell, Virginia; South Point, Ohio; and Omaha, 


Nebraska —by far the biggest nitrogen production capa- 
city in the country. And, Nitrogen Division offers the 
most complete line of nitrogen products available to the 
fertilizer manufacturer. 

Look over the list of ARCADIAN® Nitrogen Solutions 
and other ARCADIAN Nitrogen Products on page 4 of 
this issue of ARCADIAN NEWS. No other nitrogen pro- 
ducer is so well prepared to supply your complete nitro- 
gen needs. You can get the exact nitrogen products you 
want from Nitrogen Division —and all your nitrogen 
from one source, 


3 Delivery Facilities 


Getting your order to you on time for you to meet pro- 
duction schedules is standard procedure for Nitrogen 
Division. Its three plants are strategically located for fast 
shipment to fertilizer manufacturers, with the aid of the 
largest fleet of tank cars in the industry plus many tank 
trucks. A widespread network of “in-transit” storage 
points is maintained, where fully-loaded tank cars sit 
on railroad sidings ready to move immediately for fast 
deliveries. 

All Nitrogen Division facilities are closely linked by 
teletype, direct private phone and other methods of rapid 
communication. Every provision is made to expedite your 
orders —to get your nitrogen rolling to you immediately. 

Nitrogen Division has the products and the people to 
serve you best! Why not see how well this service oper 
ates? Contact: Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemical, 40 
Rector Street, New York 6, N.Y. Phone: Hanover 2-7300 
Or call one of the 12 other offices listed on page 4 of this 
issue of ARCADIAN NEWS. 
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razing and Silage Crops 
Thrive on 2-1-1 Ratios 


Don't let the outstanding success of 
2-1-1 ratio fertilizers for corn blind you 
to the late spring opportunities for extra 
sales on other grass crops. Yes, corn is a 
specialized kind of grass. Other grass 
crops are like it in needing high-nitrogen 
mixed fertilizers to produce big, profit- 
able yields. 

When you provide your dealers with 
16-8-8, 14-7-7 and other top-notch corn 
fertilizers, advise them to top off the 
corn season with the grass thon sh Sure, 
early spring is the time many pastures 
are fertilized. But they need nitrogen 
and other plant food again after the first 
flush of growth has been grazed or cut. 

When high-nitrogen fertilizer can 
make grass produce 6 to 8 tons of milk 
per acre, and 400 to 800 pounds of beef 
per acre, there’s money in fertilizing the 
crop. It will pay to get your share of it. 
Remember, most farmers get less than a 
ton of milk per acre of ordinary pasture, 
and 75 to 150 pounds of beef per acre 
of ordinary grass. 

Grass pastures and hayfields produce 
the best tonnage of protein-rich feed 
when they get several applications of 
fertilizer per year. Instead of a heavy 
dose of 0-20-20 followed by 2 or 3 nitro- 
gen top-dressing applications, farmers 
can use a 2-1-1 ratio mixed fertilizer 
three times a year. May and early June, 
after the first crop is off, is a fine time to 
get mixed fertilizer on grassland. Dem- 
onstration strips fertilized with 16-8-8 


or similar fertilizer will open the eyes 


of many a farmer to his need for grass- 
land fertilizer. 


Summer grazing crops, like sudan grass | 
and millet, yield tons of good feed per | 
acre when they get fertilizer. Your 2-1-1 | 


mixed fertilizers are ideal to make these 
warm-weather crops get up and grow. 


PROPOSED CHANGES IN 
FERTILIZER GUARANTEE LAWS 


Bills have been introduced in the State 


Legislatures in Maine and Minnesota, | 


which, if approved, would require that 
the phosphorus and potash content of 


fertilizer be guaranteed on an elemental | 


rather than the present oxide basis. Plans 
to introduce similar bills this year are 
reported to be under way in several other 
states. Preliminary hearings have already 
been held on the proposed changes by 


the Maine and Minnesota legislatures. | 


Little, if any, publicity has been given 
to this activity in trade papers and it is 
reported that few fertilizer manufactur- 
ers had representatives present at pre- 
liminary hearings. 


It behooves all fertilizer manufactur- 


ers to follow this development closely. If 
you market within a state in which ele- 
mental guarantees have been or will be 


proposed, you will want to evaluate the | 


effects of such changes on your business 
and keep State Legislatures and trade 
associations advised of your position. 








QUALITY 
CONTROL 


In the early years of the fertilizer in- 
dustry, the producer got just as much 
quality out of his production as he put 
into it. In fact, the long “curing” process 
that was the custom, then, often improved 
the product. 

But this is no longer true. Today, the 
use of new and more concentrated ingre- 
dients to make higher analysis fertilizers 
plus the emphasis on speed to fill volume 
orders, has made ‘ouliey more elusive. 
If equipment and techniques are not 
carefully watched and maintained for 
peak performance, finished goods will not 
contain all the nitrogen that is put into 
the mix. The producer should not delude 
himself into thinking that the mere add- 
ing of costly, complicated equipment and 
certain new materials will solve his qual- 
ity problem. It may, if he’s not careful 
about operation, simply create new and 
more serious difficulties. 


Common Errors in Technique 


One of the traps that the unwary pro- 
ducer may fall into is the striving for 
low moisture content of granulated fer- 
tilizer by permitting excessive heat in the 
storage pile. This can result in “bag set” 
-the very thing the producer is trying to 
avoid through low moisture content. In 
addition, if carried to extremes, this pre- 
occupation with minimum moisture can 
cause release of undesirable fumes from 
the dryer, with some loss of nitrogen. 

Another common fault is to attempt to 
save time by speeding up the ammoni- 
ation process. The problem is that in high 
rates of ammoniation, the heat of the 
mass causes the last portion of nitrogen 
solution being introduced to give up its 
ammonia in the form of gas. For obvious 
reasons, this is the part of the action that 
cannot be hurried in any system, and still 
maintain adequate control. Unfortu- 
nately, this time period is the most obvi- 
ous to producers, and the one they usually 
try to shorten to speed up mixing time. 
They would be better advised to save 
time by adding the first portion of the 
ammoniating medium more rapidly. This 
can be done in most systems, including 
continuous types. 

Still another error is to try to save time 
by not using the holding hopper ahead 
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of the batch mixer. This can only lead to 
robbing essential operations of vital time 
allotments. 

Some producers actually go so far as 
to remove screens to speed up produc- 
tion. As a result, the lumps of ingredients 
deprive the process of the intimate con- 
tact on which so much depends. Where 
the lumps are superphosphate, the effect 
on ammonia take-up, as well as on phys- 
ical quality, is well-known. Even with 
screening, an unreasonably fast operation 
with very lumpy materials can cause ir- 
regular concentration in the mass. What 
happens is that too long a holdup at the 
sizing mill prevents some of the materials 
from returning to the batch in time. 


Let Sampling Help, Not Hinder 


If the physical mixing and chemical 
combining of mixed fertilizer were 100% 
efficient, then undisciplined (easy-way ) 
sampling would be acceptable. But the 
pressure for tonnage alone is such that 


perfection in these two areas is not com- | 


patible with the other economics of the 
fertilizer business. Thus, as operations de- 
part further from perfection, the operator 
is forced to rely more and more on sam- 
pling as a check on his production. It goes 
without saying that the producer should 
make every effort to sample correctly. 
For example, when sampling every 
batch, the producer should be careful not 
to take samples from the same region of 


the discharge every time. Obviously, the | 
analysis of this total sample indicates | 


only the amount of plant foods in that 


particular portion of the batch, which | 


may or may not be representative of the 
entire mass. 

Again, taking several samples during 
the discharge of a single batch is almost 
as bad a practice. Here, the total sample 
usually contains an unduly large propor- 
tion from the slow discharge rate part of 
the cycle. So, take your samples properly, 
and they will give you a true picture of 
what you are producing. 


Weather Forecasts 


Nitrogen Division has begun distribu- 
tion of monthly weather forecasts to its 
customers all over the country. The fore- 
cast for each month will be mailed about 
a week before the month begins. Weather 
is one of the most important factors in 
the fertilizer business and the new serv- 
ice should be helpful in making plans. 

The forecasts, said to be 80% accurate, 
are prepared for Nitrogen Division by 
Weather Trends, Inc., one of the oldest 
private weather forecasting services in 
the nation. In addition to a summary 
giving over-all weather predictions, each 
forecast will include colored charts and 
maps showing expected precipitation 
and temperatures in each section. 
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Typical high-analysis fertilizer operation with pre-reactor. 


Until recently, getting maximum use 
out of nitrogen solutions in making high- 
analysis fertilizer has been limited by the 
amount of acid that could be added to 
the mix without developing excessive 
heat in the liquid phase. But now, with 
the new technique of using a pre-reactor, 
every producer can formulate 2-1-1, 3-2-2 
and other high ratios with safety 
precision. 


No Acid in the Mix 


This new technique involves keeping 
all acid out of the mix— confining it to the 
pre-reactor, along with the nitrogen solu- 
tion. Here, the acid neutralizes the free 
ammonia in the nitrogen solution. The 
heat generated by this reaction is dissi- 
pated through evaporation of water by 
the pre-reactor. In some formulations this 
function of “drying out” in the pre-re- 
actor assumes even greater importance. 


Makes Production More Precise 


The pre-reactor has further value in 
that it gives the producer greater control 
over heat and water content in the mix. 
By adding water to the pre-reactor at an 
easily determined rate, he can maintain 
a constant temperature that provides a 
slurry of uniform nitrogen and water con 
tent to feed the mixer. In effect, by using 


and | 


a pre-reactor, the producer can efficiently 
neutralize all the ammonia in excess of 
that which is necessary for ammoniation 
of the superphosphate. In view of this, 
it is obvious that the new pre-reactor 
technique will prove to be a most valu- 
able aid in the producer's never-ending 
fight to maintain quality in volume 
production. 


Cuts Costs, Increases Profits 


In addition to the foregoing benefits in 
safety, precision and greater control, the 
use of a pre-reactor gives the producer a 
unique economic advantage. For, getting 
all his nitrogen from low-cost Arcadian 
Nitrogen Solutions can add a big plus to 
net profits. As the sketch shows, there is 
nothing complicated about incorporating 
a pre-reactor in a normal high-analysis 
granulation operation. T he same standard 
equipment is used . . . nothing is elimi 
nated. Take advantage of the new pre 
reactor technique for making high-analy 
sis fertilizers ... you'll like the difference 
in your volume, quality and profits! For 
complete details — without obligation 
on how to put a pre-reactor into your 
present granulation setup, write: Tech 
nical Service, Nitrogen Division, Allied 
Chemical Corporation, 40 Rector Street 
New York 6, N. Y. 





5 When you purchase your nitrogen requirements from Nitrogen 
Division, Allied Chemical, you have many different nitrogen solu- 


tions from which to select those best suited to your ammoniation 

methods and equipment. You are served by America’s leading pro- 

T te ke BIG ducer of the most complete line of nitrogen products on the market. 
You get formulation assistance and technical help on manufactur- 

ing problems from the Nitrogen Division technical service staff. You 

R benefit from millions of tons of nitrogen experience and the enter- 

prising research that originated and developed nitrogen solutions. 
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CHEMICAL COMPOSITION % PHYSICAL PROPERTIES 


Neutralizing Approx. Vap. | Approx. Temp. 
Total Anhydrous | Ammonium Water Ammonia forzen. Press. at at Which Salt 
Nitrogen Per Unit of 4 3 104°F per 





Sp Begins to 
Total N (ibs. = ** 89°F =| sain. Gauge | Crystallize OF 


41.0 22.2 12.8 10.8 1.137 10 
44.0 23.8 6.4 10.8 1.147 
41.0 26.3 18.2 12.8 1.079 
44.0 28.0 ’ 12.0 12.7 1.083 
47.0 | 29.7 . 5.8 12.6 1.089 
37.0 16.6 . 16.6 8.9 1.184 
41.0 19.0 8.5 9.2 1.194 
49.0 | 34.0 ; 6.0 13.9 1.050 
45.0 | 25.3 5.5 11.2 1.134 


























43.0 | 20.0 r 6.0 9.3 | 1.180 
44.0 | 22.0 | 66.0 | 60 | 6.0 — 10.0 | 1.158 
(44.4 | 24.5 | 56.0 r 9.5 — 11.0 | 1.114 
41.0 | 19.0 0 | 12.0 9.2 | 1.162 
44.4 | 26.0 12.0 | 11.7 | 1.087 
49.0 | 33.0 8.9 | 13.5 | 1.033 
44.0 | 28.0 r 0 | 17.0 | 12.7 | 1.052 
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82.2 | 99.9 - - 24.3 0.618 211 -108 
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these costs by cross-trading of prod- 
ucts, considerable reductions in price 
of fertilizers to farmers might be 
made. 


Needs for Research 
on Educational Methods, 
Practices and Procedures 

Fertilizer Demand Studies 

With the increase in fertilizer use 
there has been and continues to be 
increased interest in the factors that 
influence farmers’ use of fertilizer. 
Some studies have found that ferti- 
lizer use was closely related to farm 
income in the period prior to 1948. 
Since then, however, other factors 
appear to be correlated more clcse- 
ly with fertilizer use than the one 
factor of farm income. 

Some recent studies have attemp‘- 
ed to determine more adequately 
what are the factors which lead to 
farmers decisions to buy or not to 
buy fertilizers. Further work along 
this line is needed to pinpoint these 
factors which might affect fertilizer 
use so as to be able to determine 
upon what specific factor in any 
general area emphasis should be 
placed in order to encourage maxi- 
mum adoption of new fertilizer prac- 
tices and/or new fertilizers. What 
educational methods will be most 
useful in changing a farmer’s atti- 
tude and buying habits? 


What Agencies Can 
Effect Educational Programs? 

Much research has been accom- 
plished by members of Iowa State 
College and other colleges in rela- 
tion to what agencies would be most 
important in changing or forming 
a farmer’s attitude toward use of 
fertilizer and other productive fac- 
tors. Much additional work is need- 
ed along this line. It is clear that 
the college extension services have 
played a great part in farmers de- 
cisions on fertilizer use. It is fur- 
ther clear from most of these studies 
that the fertilizer dealer can accom- 
plish much toward attitude of his 
customers through the proper use 
of proper amounts of fertilizers. 
Study is especially needed in this 
relationship as to how to increase the 
effectiveness of the dealer in this 
role as an educational “institution.” 

What Demonstrations 

Are Most Effective? 
Fertilizer demonstrations over the 
past years have progressed from the 
small plot test to the larger plot 
tests then next to whole field dem- 
onstrations, and of recent years to 
whole farm planning demonstrations. 
At one time in TVA the test-dem- 
onstration program incorporated 
what was known as a community 
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demonstration area. Recently it has 
been proposed that this idea of put- 
ting on a community-wide demon- 
stration for a short period of time 
might be the best thing in the lonz 
run, and the least expensive form of 
demonstration to be used in encour- 
aging the introduction of a new fert- 
ilizer or a new fertilizer practice. 
Frankly, we do not know the answer 
to what is the least expensive and 
most effective type of fertilizer dem- 
onstration. At the present time all 
of the various types of demonstra- 
tions are being carried on with a 
varying degree of success through- 
out the country. We believe that 
additional research efforts could well 
be expended for scientific study of 
which type demonstration is most 
profitable, most effective, and least 
expensive. 
Educational Program Costs 

When fertilizer dealers undertake 
to carry on an educational pro- 
gram over and above the normal 


sales program, they, of necessity, in- 
cur some additional costs — how 
much no one knows. These costs 
will vary, of course, with the in- 
tensity of the educational program 
and to some degree with the type 
approach used. If by some means 
an effective educational program 
could be synthesized—a _ synthetic 
mock construction — this approach 
might be used in determining how 
much a program would cost, how 
much fertilizer would be required 
in order to carry on this educational 
program at an effective level, and 
for how long. Some thought might 
be given to the thesis which has 
been advanced that any such educa- 
tional approach would pay for itself 
by the immediate and long run in- 
crease in total volume of sales of all 
fertilizers over and above what it 
would have been without such a pro- 
gram. There are indications from 
some recent studies that this is gen- 
erally, if not always, the case. 





—thAls— 


$9000 


Potato growers everywhere who 
have fought black spot in their crops 
will follow with interest a project 
recently launched by University of 
California scientists to determine 
what role potash hunger plays in 
this quality-reducing problem. 

The three-year project is being 
aided by a $9,000 grant from the 
American Potash Institute. 


$2000 


A research project to determine 
the factor next limiting the produc- 
tion of corn, soybeans, and cotton 
will be initiated this spring by the 
South Carolina Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, according to Dr. O. B. 
Garrison, director. The project wi!l 
be supported, in part, by a grant of 
$2,000 from the National Plant Food 
Institute, said S. L. Tisdale, South- 
eastern Regional Director for NPFI. 


$2000 


“The adequate use of lime and 
fertilizer combined with other good 
management practices has increased 
yields, lowered unit costs of produc- 
tion, and increased net income from 
the production of cotton, corn, and 
Coastal Bermudagrass,” says W. H. 
Sell, Extension Agronomist with the 


Georgia Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice. 

This statement was based on the 
results of a number of demonstra- 
tions conducted during the past year 
throughout the state. 

The corn and Coastal Bermuda- 
grass demonstrations were support- 
ed, in part, by a $2,000 grant from 
the National Plant Food Institute. 


—HOMWKS— 


Two of Colorado’s top sugar beet 
and corn producers were honored 
at the National Farm and Ranch 
Congress meeting in Denver. Secre- 
tary of Interior Fred A. Seaton pre- 
sented certificates to the farmers 
who were singled out as new mem- 
bers of the 200 Bushel Corn Club 
and the 10,000 Pound Sugar Club. 
National Plant Food Institute was 
co-sponsor of the award; 


* * * 


Recognition was given to eleven 
outstanding Colorado farmers at the 
National Farm and Ranch Congress 
banquet in Denver last month. Dr. 
Richard B. Bahme, Western Regional 
Director of the National Flant Food 
Institute, announces “Of the eleven 
men, seven will be honored for ex- 
ceeding 200 bushels of corn to the 
acre,” Dr. Bahme said. “The other 
four achieved membership in the 
10,000 Pound Sugar Beet Club for 
impressive sugar beet production 
records.” 





PEOPLE 
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Industry 





V-C 

Charles T. Harding and Douglas 
W. Laird have been elected vice 
presidents of Virginia-Carolina 
Chemical Corporation. Mr. Harding 
will serve as vice president’ in 
charge of fertilizer manufacturing 
and Mr. Laird will be in charge of 
purchasing. Mr. Harding began his 
V-C career in 1918. 

Mr. Laird is a second generation 
V-C employee joining V-C in 1948. 
His father, the late Howard N. Laird 
was northern sales manager for the 
fertilizer division, his mother work- 
ed in the tax department and his 
uncle, the late C. F. Sims, was sales 
manager at Carteret. 

National Potash 

National Potash Company has an- 
nounced promotion of R. J. Ferranti 
to refinery superintendent and of 
Lloyd W. Weems to succeed Mr. 
Ferranti as refinery shift foreman, 
according to T. G. Ferguson, general 
manager. 


Smith-Douglass 

R. H. Farmer, vice-president and 
general manager of Texas City 
Chemicals, Inc., a wholly-owned sub- 
sidiary of Smith-Douglass Co., Inc., 
has been selected general manager 
of production for the company’s 
chemical division with headquarters 
in Norfolk, Va., effective March 1. 
He will be replaced as general mgr. 
of Texas City Chemicals by Herman 
G. Powers, presently assistant ferti- 
lizer division production manager. 

Effective August 1, Waldo R. Mo- 
wen, office manager and secretary 
of the Coronet Phosphate Division in 
Plant City, Fla., will become assis- 
tant to Smith-Douglass secretary W. 
Farley Powers, holding responsibili- 
ty for credit extensions and collec- 
tions, with headquarters in Norfolk. 
Smith-Douglass operations vice-pres- 
ident, J. A. Monroe, made the an- 
nouncement. 
Powers 


Farmer Mowen 


Pacific Guano 


D. S. “Don” Catterson has been 
made assistant to the general man- 
ager of Pacific Guano. Previously 
he was six years with Westvaco. 


US Steel 


Loren R. Johnson, formerly with 
Spencer, has been named to the U.S. 
Steel market development team. 


Meyer 


John C. Flemer has become adver- 
tising manager of Wilson & Geo. 
Meyer & Co. He was formerly with 
National Lead. 


Nitrogen Division 


Maury W. White has been named 
an agricultural sales representative 
for Florida by 


j ' Nitrogen  Divi- 
sion, Allied 


Chemical Corpo- 
ration. 

Mr. White 
joined Nitrogen 
Division last 

July and. until 

« his recent § ap- 

White pointment was a 

sales trainee at the Division’s Hope- 
well, Virginia office. 

Graduating from Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute in 1958, he holds 
a B.S. degree in agricultural eco- 
nomics. While at V.P.I., he worked 
summers for the Virginia Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station interview- 
ing farmers in connection with var- 
ious experiments. 


Farmers Fertilizer 


B. P. Redman Jr. was elected pres- 
ident of The Farmers Fertilizer Co. 
of Columbus, Ohio at a recent meet- 
ing of the firm’s Board of Directors. 
At the same time the company an- 
nounced the retirement of H. E. 
Wood, vice president. 


H. J. Thomas was named secretary 
and M. Y. Cooper, II, was named 
treasurer. 


Wood will officially retire from 
his post with the company July 1. 
He has been with the firm more 
than 40 years, beginning in 1918 as 
a factory clerk. 


Corgill 


Bradley & Baker 

Bradley & Baker announces that 
James E. Corgill and H. Parker Rea, 
have joined the staff of its Atlanta 
sales office and will serve as sales 
representatives. 

Mr. Corgill will cover the north- 
ern half of Alabama and Mississippi, 
and all of Tennessee. Mr. Rea will 
serve southern Alabama and Mis- 
sissippi, and counties in western 
Florida and southern Louisiana, 

Two other sales representatives 
of Bradley & Baker’s Atlanta of- 
fice have recently changed resi- 
dence. H. Carl Wiggins, whose ter- 
ritory includes western and south- 
ern South Carolina, is now living 
in Columbia, South Carolina. Thom- 
as L. Perkins, who covers southern 
Georgia, has moved to Macon, Geor- 
gia. 

Bradley & Baker, sales represent- 
atives for fertilizer materials, feed- 
stuffs and chemicals, also main- 
tains offices in Jacksonville, Flor- 
ida; Baltimore, Maryland; St. Louis, 
Missouri and Norfolk, Virginia. 


Texas Gulf Sulphur 

Fred M. Nelson, chairman of the 
board and chief executive officer of 
Texas Gulf Sulphur, will head a 
chemical industry committee for 
fund-raising on behalf of the largest 
campaign of citizen education in 
foreign policy ever undertaken by 
private auspices in this country. The 
nonpartisan Foreign Policy Associa- 
tion is marking its 40th anniversary 
with its first national appeal for 
funds. 

H. S. Caven and A. N. Myers have 
been elected vice presidents of Texas 
Gulf Sulphur Co., according to a re- 
cent announcement by Fred M. Nel- 
son, chairman of the Board. 


Chase 

James F. Porter has been named 
chief engineer for the Chase Bag 
Company, it was announced in New 
York by F. H. Ludington, Jr., vice 
president. Mr. Porter has been man- 
ager of the firm’s manufacturing 
plant in Toledo, Ohio; he will be 
succeeded in that position by James 
E. Town, Jr., it was announced. 
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Davison Chemical 
Appointment of controllers for its 
three operating units, with full re- 
sponsibility for financial and _ ac- 
counting activities, has been an- 
nounced by W. R. Grace & Co., Dav- 
ison Chemical Division. 


John L. Dowell was named con- 
troller, Chemicals Division; A. H. 
Hanssen, Jr., controller, Mixed Fert- 
ilizer Division and Edgar L. Linthi- 
cum, Jr.. controller, Agricultural 
Chemicals Division. 


Spencer 


Spencer Chemical Company has 
announced the addition of a sales 
re presentative 
for a western 
territory. The 
new representa- 
tive will be E., 
J. “Ed” McMil- 
lan, who will 
serve an area 
comprised of 
Colorado, New 
Mexico, and 
West Texas. 

Mr. McMillan has been employed 
by Spencer in production and ad- 
ministrative positions at the com- 
pany’s Jayhawk Works since 1942. 


McMillan 


Spencer has shifted two members 
of its agricultural chemicals divi- 
sion, Proctor Gull and R. L. Balser, 
to new positions. 

Mr. Gull has moved to the com- 
pany’s research and development 
division to become manager of new 
agricultural product development. 

Mr. Balser has become manager 
of sales promotion, agricultural 
chemicals. 


Quebec Fertilizers 


The appointment of Louis-Phil- 
lipe Thibodeau as manager of Que- 
ate -. bec Fertilizers 

Inc., is announc- 

ed by Paul Bas- 

tien, president of 

the organization. 

Quebec Ferti- 

lizers Inc, is an 

organization de- 

voted to the pro- 

: motion of in- 

Thibodeau creased farm 
production in the province through 
the scientific use of plant food. It 
already has launched a widespread 
demonstration program in various 
sections of Quebec in co-operation 
with agricultural colleges and the 
federal and provincial departments 
of agriculture, working closely with 
local county agronomists. 
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Gorman Schafer 


American Cyanamid 

C. Paul Schafer has been named 
to succeed James Gorman, who re- 
tired end of last month after 32 
years with American Cyanamid. 

James Gorman, manager of nitro- 
gen products for American Cyana- 
mid Company's Agricultural Divi- 
sion since 1944, retired March 31 
after 32 years with the company. Mr. 
Gorman joined Cyanamid in 1927 as 
a field representative and in 1932 
was appointed district sales super- 
visor for the Middle Atlantic States. 
He was transferred to the Company’s 
main offices in New York in 1939, 
when he was named assistant sales 
manager. 


CFA 


The Soil Improvement Committee 
of the California Fertilizer Associa- 
tion has announced with regret the 
resignation of its agronomist, Mal- 
colm F. Rice, as of March 1, 1959. 

Mr. Rice took his degree from the 
University of California, and has 
been associated with the Committee 
since November 15, 1957. 

He is leaving to go into active 
farm management in the Imperial 
Valley. His many friends in official 
agriculture and in the fertilizer in- 
dustry wish him well in this new 
venture. 


Texaco 


Rudolph C. Creasy has been ap- 
pointed Texaco’s petrochemical sales 
representative to fertilizer manufac- 
turers and other users of ammonia 
and nitrogen solutions in Missouri, 
Kansas, and Arkansas. 

His headquarters are at the com- 
pany’s Central Region sales office in 
the McCormick Building, Chicago. 


AGRICO ANNOUNCES CHANGES 


Continuing the reorganization 
brought about by AGRICO’s recent 
expansion and _ acquisitions, The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company announces the following 
personnel changes: 

W. H. Phillips becomes branch 
manager at East St. Louis, Ill. He 
replaces J. W. Engle, who is now 
manager of Agrico’s Western Sales 
Division, with headquarters at St. 
Louis. 

D. J. Boyer becomes branch man- 
ager at Buffalo, N. Y. He replaces 
C. R. Clemons, who is now manager 
of Agrico’s Mid-Southern Sales Di- 
vision, with headquarters in Greens- 
boro, N. C. 

D. L. LeCureux becomes branch 
manager at Saginaw, Mich., replac- 
ing W. L. Beales who is now man- 
ager of Agrico’s Northeast Sales Di- 
vision, with headquarters in New 
York. 

T. S. Bryars becomes assistant 
branch manager at Montgomery, 
Ala. He was formerly a salesman at 
Pensacola, Fla. 

J. W. Grooms becomes assistant 
branch manager at Nashville, Tenn. 
He formerly filled a similar capacity 
at Greensboro, N. C. 

J. H. Dorsey has been named as- 
sistant branch manager at Agrico’s 
Cairo, Ohio, plant, according to an 
announcement by W. J. Turberville, 
Jr., vice president in charge of ferti- 


lizer sales. Cairo manager is R. P. 
Cagley. 

Edgar B. Stalnaker becomes 
branch manager at Three Rivers, N. 
Y. He was formerly assistant man- 
ager at Carteret, N. J. 

Dr. Donald P. Satchell has joined 
the service division staff of The 
American Agricultural Chemical 
Company, Mr. Turbeville has an- 
nounced. His headquarters will be 
in New York City. 

M. B. Steele has been made as- 
sistant superintendent at the Wash- 
ington C. H., Ohio, plant, working 
with A. F. Vetter. 


Phillips 
Bryars 


Boyer 
Grooms 


LeCureux 
Dorsey 





Monsanto 


J. Ralph Alexander, St. Louis, has 
been appointed a senior technologist 
with Monsanto’s Inorganic Chemi- 
cals division at St. Louis. 

Dr. Edward S. Blake has been ap- 
pointed a senior scientist with Mon- 
santo’s research & engineering di- 
vision at Dayton. 

Alden N. Crawford has been ap- 
pointed assistant corporate advertis- 
ing manager for Monsanto Chemical 
Company at St. Louis. 

Chester L. Knowles Jr. has joined 
the planning group of the engineer- 
ing department of Monsanto’s plas- 
tics division at Springtield, Mass. 

John R. Smith, Trenton, Mich., has 
been appointed personnel superin- 
tendent at Monsanto’s Soda Springs, 
Idaho, plant. 

Elmer L. Boehm has joined the 
Monsanto engineering department at 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Dolores V. Lopiekes has joined the 
special projects department of the 
research & engineering division at 
Everett, Mass. 

John D. Schallhorn has _ joined 
Monsanto’s Inorganic Chemicals Di- 
vision at El] Dorado, Ark. 

Joseph L. Romano, New Orleans, 
La., has joined the engineering de- 
partment at Luling, La. 


J. 1. Case 


Marc B. Rojtman, president of the 
J. I. Case Company, just announced 
the appointment of Robert J. Nixon 
to a management staff position at 
the company’s headquarters in Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin. Mr. Nixon, prior to 
joining Case, was president of Mo- 
tor Products Corporation of Detroit. 

Pending Mr. Nixon’s assuming his 
full staff responsibilities in Racine, 
he has been assigned the interim po- 
sition of director of manufacturing 
—harvesting division, and will head 
the Bettendorf Works, one of the 
largest operations of the company. 


Walter I. Rodgers, administrative 
assistant to F. G. Bemis, president 
of the Bemis Bro. Bag Company, has 
been appointed assistant to the man- 
ager of the company’s East Pep- 
perell, Massachusetts, multiwall bag 
factory. 

Mr. Rodgers, in addition to per- 
forming administrative duties, has 
worked on a number of special proj- 
ects within the company during the 
past two years. He will assist the 
East Pepperell manager, F. G. Bem- 
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is, Jr., in operation of the plan: 
which manufactures multiwall and 
small paper bags. Mr. Rodgers 
joined Bemis in 1947. 


Farm Bureau Cooperative 


Appointment of John S. Mark, Co- 
lumbus, as manager of the Chemi- 
cal Processing division for the Farm 
Bureau Cooperative Association, Inc., 
Columbus, Ohio was announced by 
Wayne H. Shidaker, vice president 
and director of divisional operations. 
Mr. Mark became associated with 
the Farm Bureau Cooperative Asso- 
ciation in 1956. 

He is now serving his fourth term 
on the executive committee of the 
Fertilizer Safety Section in the Na- 
tional Safety Council. He is current- 
ly chairman of the Council’s Engi- 
neering Committee. 


Royster 


Cc. J. “Cash” Cahill first of this 
month joined F. S. Royster to be 
» their representa- 
tive in the mid- 
West, selling 
triple superphos- 
phate and relat- 
ed materials in 
the same area he 
has been cover- 
ing for National 
Potash. 


IMC 


Election of two new directors to 
the board of International Miner- 
als & Chemical was announced by 
Louis Ware, IMC board chairman 
and chief executive officer. 

They are Dr. J. W. Dunlap, Stam- 
ford, Conn. research scientist and 
consultant to the U.S. Defense De- 
partment on its guided missiles and 
aircraft program, and Henry W. 
Meers, Chicago investment banker. 


Donald Lewis, winner of several 
important agricultural awards last 
year, has accepted a position as su- 
pervisor of sales in Vermont and 
New Hampshire for International. 


The appointment is effective April 1. 

Rome Schwagel, vice president of 
Eastern States Soil Builders, Inc., 
has been named supervisor of sales 
in a six-state area for IMC. 

Schwagel will represent IMC rock 
phosphate in Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, West Virginia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina. The ap- 
pointment is effective April 1. Mr. 
Schwagel, who has been in the ferti- 
lizer business for 11 years, will con- 
tinue his association with Eastern 
States. 


Hough 


G. A. Gilbertson, president, The 
Frank G. Hough Co., Libertyville, 
Illinois, has just announced the ap- 
pointment of Herman R. Brown as 
sales manager, “Payloader” division. 

Mr. Brown has been associated 
with the company for 14 years and 
was formerly Western regional man- 
ager. Kenneth B. Larkin has been 
appointed Eastern regional man- 
ager. Robert L. Knox has been 
transferred to Central regional man- 
aser. Donald O. Ross becomes West- 
ern rezional manager. 


Fischer & Porter 


Horace F. Richter, Jr., has been 
named to the newly-created post of 
sales coordinator by Fischer & Por- 
ter Company, Hatboro, Pa. Mr. Rich- 
ter will implement sales policies, co- 
ordinate operating activities between 
the company’s home office and its 
field force, and direct the sales train- 
ing program for the company’s line 
cf flowmeters, in<ustrial instru- 
ments, automation equipm: nt. 

He has been with Fischer & Porter 
for 19 years. 


Dust Suppression 


Quentin Keeny has joined Dust 
Suppression and Engineering Co. of 
Lake Orion, Michigan, as sales man- 
ager. He was formerly with the 
process development staff of General 
Motors. 





Industry Meeting Calendar 


EVENT 


Southern Fert. Control Officials 
National Plant Food Institute 
California Fertilizer Conference 
Pacific N.W. Fert. Conference 
Southwest Fertilizer Conference 
Canadian Fertilizer Assn. 
Northeastern Fertilizer Conference 
Pacific N.W. Fertilizer Convention 
California Fertilizer Association 


LOCATION CITY 


Hot Springs, Ark. 
Wh. Sul. Sprgs., W. Va. 
Tacoma, Wash. 
Davis, Calif. 
Galveston, Tex. 

Lake of Bays, Ont. 
New York City 
Yakima, Wash. 

San Francisco, Calif. 


Velda Rose “Motel 
Greenbrier Hotel 
University of California 
Winthrop Hotel 
Galvez Hotel 

Bigwin Inn 

Biltmore Hotel 
Chinook Hotel 
Fairmont Hotel 
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TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE 


Uniform particle size—completely dust free— 
low moisture content—high porosity—will not 
cake or lump—drills free to provide desired 
amount of plant food through uniform flow 


and distribution. 
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TENNESSEE fre CORPORATION 
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Potash Packs A 
Peck Of Peppers 


If you want to grow bell peppers 
successfully don’t skimp on your 
potash, extensive tests now going 
on at the Georgia Mountain Ex- 
periment Station indicate. 

On tests started in 1954, treatments 
have consisted of nitrogen, phos- 
phate, and potash with a lime vari- 
able included in two of the studies, 
report University of Georgia agron- 
omists M. B. Parker, J. E. Bailey, 
and H. D. Morris according to the 
American Potash Institute. 

Among the interesting results they 
have observed so far are: 

1—Pepper yields were increased 
by nitrogen, phosphate, and potash. 
But lack of potash cut yields more 
than lack of nitrogen and phosphate. 

2—Financial returns from apply- 
ing each nutrient were striking — 
with the greatest economic return 
coming from the application of pot- 
ash. When fertilizer valued at $26.00 
was added to one field of bell pep- 
per, the increased return per acre 
above fertilizer cost was over $400. 

3—Lime benefited plant growth 
and increased pepper yields. But it 
was ineffective on some yields when 
potash treatments were less than 100 
pounds per acre. Four tons of lime 
to a low potash soil resulted in se- 
vere potash deficiency symptoms. 
Liming soils without applying ade- 
quate amounts of potash, to pepper 
could become a serious problem. 

4—In the 1957 experiment, on low 
fertility State Loam Soil, pepper 
yields were increased by adding a 
complete fertilizer — sometimes as 
much as 2.9 tons per acre over the 
control crop. And when either ni- 
trogen, phosphate, or potash was 
omitted from the fertilizer, yields 
dropped approximately 1.5 tons per 
acre. 

5—Nutrient deficiencies are dis- 
tinct in pepper, with some symp- 
toms being quite different from 
those of other plants. 

Details are available through the 
News Service, American Potash In- 
stitute, 1102 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Vitamin B-1 
For Rice Plants 


A Kyoto (Japan) University ag- 
ricultural scientist has discovered 
that injecting one milligram of vita- 
min B-1 into a rice plant will in- 
crease production by at least 10 per- 
cent. 
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RESEARCH 
RESULTS 


AND 


REPORTS 


174 Bushels Of Corn 
Per Acre Reported 


An average of 83 bushels of corn 
per acre were produced by 40 Ten- 
nessee farmers on 308 acres in a 
demonstration program conducted 
by the University of Tennessee Ag- 
ricultural Extension Service, ac- 
cording to NPFI. The average corn 
yield for the state during this same 
period, 1958, was less than 30 bush- 
els per acre, according to Dr. W. B. 
Bishop, Extension Agronomist for 
the University of Tennessee. 

Data from the Extension Service 
and Experiment Station indicate 
that corn produced at this yield 
level costs the farmer about 55¢ per 
bushel and netted about $70 per 
acre. 

The average fertilizer treatment 
was 100 pounds of N, 50 pounds of 
P,O., and 60 K,O per acre. Soil 
testing played an important role in 
producing these high yields, Bishop 
continued, by indicating the level 
of available phosphate and potash 
as well as the level of soil acidity. 
In spite of low rainfall on some 
fields, high yields were obtained 
from the use of fertilizer combined 
with other good management prac- 
tices. 

One hundred seventy-four bush- 
els of corn per acre was the highest 
yield recorded in these demonstra- 
tions. 


Patent Asked On 
Tomato Dust 


The University of Kentucky has 
applied for a patent on a hormone- 
boron dust developed by a U. K. 
scientist whose tests have shown it 
increases tomato production about 3 
pounds to the plant. 

The hormone-boron dust experi- 
ments were started several years 


ago by Dr. E. M. Emmert, U. K. 
horticulturist. 

Dr. Emmert said that the dust 
when applied to tomato plants in 
the field resulted in a yield of 7% 
pounds of tomatoes a plant as 
against 4% pounds for undusted 
plants. 


Using Water Efficiently 
Vital In Southwest 


Timing irrigation properly and 
keeping soil fertility high are musts 
in the semiarid high plains of the 
Southwest if the limited water sup- 
ply is to be used efficiently. 

Hybrid grain sorghum, a 2-mil- 
lion-acre crop on the Texas high 
plains, is an example. In USDA 
studies at Bushland, Tex., efficient 
water usage required 20 to 22 inches 
of moisture in the growing season 
(including plenty at the boot and 
soft-dough stages), and high fertili- 
zation—up to 240 pounds of nitrogen 
and 20 pounds of phosphorus per 
acre. 

This was pointed up by tests in 
the dry year of 1956 when rainfall 
totaled 6%4 inches from June 
through October. Plots receiving a 
preplant irrigation of 4 inches and 
a post-emergence irrigation of 3 
inches yielded only 60 pounds of 
grain sorghum per acre-inch of soil 
moisture. But when the same irriga- 
tions were supplemented with 3 ad- 
ditional 4-inch applications—at 26- 
inch height, at flowering, and at 
soft-dough stage—the plots yielded 
238 pounds more grain per acre-inch 
of water. 

Similar test methods increased 
yield per acre-inch of water an av- 
erage of 35 pounds in 1958 and 86 
pounds in 1957—years of more near- 
ly average rainfall distribution. 

The studies also showed the im- 
portant relationship between main- 
tained soil fertility and efficient 
water usage. Adding nitrogen to 
test plots in 1958 increased produc- 
tion an average of 152 pounds of 
grain per acre-inch of ground water. 


Forage Supplies 
Trace Minerals 


Cattle grazing on Louisiana’s long- 
leaf pine and bluestem range don’t 
need trace-mineral supplements. 

USDA’s Forest Service and the 
Louisiana Agricultural Experiment 
Station found that the abundant for- 
age plants—pinehill bluestem, slen- 
der bluestem, narrowleaf panicum, 
and swamp sunflower—supplied all 
cattle needs for cobalt, iron, copper, 
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FULL ORBIT 
SALES TRAINING MEETINGS 
A SMASHING SUCCESS! 


I. Full Orbit blazes another new 
“ruta trail in customer service — 
this time in the interest of up- 

grading the merchandising practices of the 
industry. In response to customer requests, 
10 sales training meetings were held in key 
cities around this country and Canada with 
the sole objective of helping fertilizer man- 
ufacturers sell more merchandise _profit- 
ably. Theory, 


were excluded. 


platitude and generalities 
These were intensive two 


day sessions devoted to practical, down-to- 
earth treatment of specific problems chosen 
by the audience in advance. Approximate- 
ly 400 representatives of 300 manufactur- 
ers were present with middle and top man- 
agement represented as well as salesmen. 
We are sorry if the timing did not permit 
you to be among them. However, ask our 
representative to tell you about the many 
other Full Orbit services — all designed to 
help you sell more fertilizer profitably. 


Here’s what fertilizer manufacturers are saying: 


William Lust, Tyler Fertilizer Company, Tyler, 
‘Texas; “This was a very fruitful meeting for me. It 
covered specific points and I wish others in our com- 
pany could have been here.” 


Forest Viator, Louisiana Agricultural Supply 
Company, Baton Rouge, La.; “Our time here was 
well spent, and not wasted. It ‘covered fundamentals. 
not flashy promotion. It was the best meeting, from a 
standpoint of being organized, that I can remember 
attending.” 


Archie ‘T. Edwards, Red Star Fertilizer, Sulphur 
Springs. Texas: “Our group was pleasantly sur- 
prised by the number of good ideas and good prin- 
ciples covered. We're going to make good use of 
them and I hope others get a chance to attend.” 


Stanley Hackett, President, Dixie Fertilizer Com. 
pany, Shreveport: “This type of meeting should be 
expanded. I know it’s primarily for salesmen, but | 
got a lot of good out of it as a company president, 
and hope it’s put on again in this area so more people 
can attend.” 


Joseph Stobaugh, Southern Cotton Oil Company, 
Little Rock, Ark,: “This meeting has been reward- 
ing to our group. It reminded us of some places we 


may have slipped in our selling, and it shows th 
need of stressing product quality.” 


T. H. Golson, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift C company, 


New Orleans: “This has been one of the best meet- 
ings I have attended from the standpoint of bringing 
back some of the things we might have known but 
have quit using. It covered fundamentals and will be 
helpful to industry because it gives them something 
to think about besides price.” 


R. G. Dozier, Jr... Dawson Cotton Oil Company, 
Dawson, Ga.: “| am thankful for this very educa- 
tional and constructive meeting. | got a lot out of it.” 


Les Engler. Commonwealth Fertilizer Company, 
Russellville, Ky.:‘It was a very profitable meeting 
and was handled in a stimulating manner.’ 


Producers of Living Minerals 
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INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center — Skokie, Illinois 
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manganese, zinc, molybdenum, mag- 
nesium, and sulfur, as well as for 
calcium and potassium. Moreover, 
the plants contained good supplies 
of these elements at all stages of 
growth. 

There is need, however, to sup- 
plement this forage with additional 
crude protein and phosphorus. 


Potash Solubility Has 
No Yield Effect 


The degree of “Water Solubility” 
of potassium fertilizer apparently 
has no effect on crop yields. 

Recent University of Minnesota 
studies showed that corn fertilized 
with potassium metaphosphate and 
potassium pyrophosphate—two “low 
solubility” fertilizers — yielded as 
well as fields getting potash in con- 
ventional high-solubility form. 

Common form of potash in Min- 
nesota fertilizers is muriate of pot- 
ash. This is 100 percent soluble in 
water. In potassium metaphosphate, 
45 percent of the potassium is water 
soluble and a fourth of the potassium 
in the pyrophosphate form is solu- 
ble. 

J. R. Kline and A. C. Caldwell, 


OHA 


Mutual 


Mutual Fertilizer has become an 
affiliate of Southern Fertilizer & 
Chemical, as we reported here last 
month. But both companies are in 
Savannah, not in Charleston—as we 
made it read, though we knew bet- 
ter all the time! 


Sunland To FMC 


Sunland Industries, Inc., Fresno, 
producer of agricultural chemicals 
and seeds, has been purchased by 
Food Machinery and Chemical Cor- 
poration it was announced jointly 
by FMC chairman, Paul L. Davies, 
and Beverly H. Jones, chairman of 
Sunland. The acquisition, subject 
to obtaining regulatory approval, is 
being made through exchange of an 
undisclosed number of shares of 
FMC common stock for all of the 
outstanding stock of Sunland. 


Sunland Industries has been as- 
sociated with California agriculture 
for over 30 years as a producer of 
insecticides, fertilizers, and seeds 
for Central and Northern California 
agricultural areas. FMC, through its 


soils scientists, made these studies. 
They were checking on two things: 
whether solubility differences would 
affect yields and whether lower sol- 
ubility fertilizer would make potas- 
sium more uniformly available to 
crops over a longer period of time. 


The answer seemed to be “no” on 
both counts. 


Jet Stream May 
Apply Nitrogen 


Jet may mean more in the future 
to farmers than only a type of pow- 
er for airplanes. 

That is, if research by agricul- 
tural engineers at the University of 
Illinois proves that a jet stream 
will put anhydrous ammonia ferti- 
lizer where you want it in the soil 
at half its present cost of applica- 
tion. 

Dean Hopkins and George E. 
Pickard are the agricultural engi- 
neers working on the problems of 
anhydrous ammonia injection. They 
are designing various jet nozzles and 
pressure tanks to work on present 
tractors and farm equipment. 
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Niagara Chemical Division is one 
of the nation’s leading producers of 
agricultural chemicals. 


Means Buys Columbia 


Controlling assets of Columbia 
Farm Supply, Lewiston, Idaho, has 
been purchased from Phillips Pe- 
troleum by the Mark Means Co., Inc., 
dry fertilizer, feed and seed firm. 

Columbia has been operated by 
Phillips since Oct. 15. The operation 
was established in 1954 by McCall 
Farm Chemical. 


Joy 

The establishment of a district of- 
fice in Philadelphia has been an- 
nounced by the industrial division 
of Joy Manufacturing Company, 
manufacturers of air compressors, 
dust collectors, fans, and conveyors. 

Richard H. Schlobohm has been 
appointed as district manager. 

The office is located at 1420 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia. It will 
serve Joy’s industrial division cus- 
tomers in portions of Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, 
Virginia, West Virginia, and the 
District of Columbia. 
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HELP YOURSELF TO 


BIGGER PROFITS 


MIXED GOODS 
MANUFACTURE 


PHOSPHATE PRODUCTION Your investment in the lat- 


No other process begins to compare - > oypenlitiaeraaee te ho 
Jide en eee ne fee. MODERNIZATION 


zers is teed t 
in making normal, fortified and tt ll goss We yrs PROGRAMS 
triple super-phosphates of premium 


to os anxious to prove it. Step ahead of competition by en- 
quality at way lower cost. 


trusting your fertilizer expansion 
and modernization facility pro- 
grams to our care. Many of the 


producers are 
lad th 
GRANULAR — 
FERTILIZER 
Sackett Equipment leads the field 
in Granular Production. NEW PLANTS 


The names of the fertilizer com- Invest your dollars wisely by 
panies who have selected Sackett having Sackett build your 
Granulating Processes above all new plant. We do the whole 
others, read like a ““Who’s Who — job . . . from the inception 
in Industry.” stage thru building construc- 
. tion and equipment fabrica- 

tion to operating plant. See 

s for guaranteed results. 


There is nothing bS, 


appeals to a man’s y A OF ss 


reason more. than 
plain facts. And, one plain fact is 
this... you can help yourself to 
igger profits by resolving now to 
replace wasteful obsolete plant 
equipment with the latest rock- 
bottom cost methods as exemplified 
in Sackett Production Processes and 
Materials Handling 
Equipment. Why not 
start the ball rolling 
by writing or phon- 
ing us today? 


1727 S. Highland Ave. 


Architects and Manufacturing Engineers to the Fertilizer Industry Since 1897. 


America’s Foremost Creative Designers & Builders of Commercial 
Fertilizer and Superphosphate Plants . . . Related Production Equipment 








REPORT ON FERTILIZER CONSUMPTION 
IN THE 6-COUNTY INTENSIFIED SOIL 
FERTILITY AREA OF GEORGIA 





RESULTS OF A REAL CRASH PROGRAM 


as reported to the Georgia Plant Food Educational 
Society Meeting, January 13, 1959 











An Intensified Soil Fertility Program was initiated 
by the Georgia Agricultural Extension Service last fall 
on a “pilot” basis. The program was conducted, under 
the leadership of county agents and their assistants, in 
the six Southcentral Georgia counties—Colquitt, Coffee, 
Tift, Thomas, Worth, and Laurens. 


One objective of the program was to focus attention 
on the use of the right kind and amount of fertilizer and 
lime for profitable crop production. This report will 
show that the program had a marked influence on 
more efficient fertilizer usage in the six counties. The 
information in this report should be useful in pointing 
up to agricultural workers and to fertilizer industry 
leaders the value of an educational program on soil 
fertility. 


Fertilizer consumption data are those reported by 
the Georgia Department of Agriculture for the period 
January 1 to December 31, 1957, and the period January 
1 to December 31, 1958. 


In evaluating these data, it should be kept in mind 
that a fairly large crop acreage in the six counties was 
placed in the Soil Bank. In fact, about 50,072 acres of 
cotton, tobacco, wheat, and corn were taken out of 
cultivation in 1958. Approximately 33 percent—or 
32,824 acres—of cotton were put in the Soil Bank Pro- 
gram. 


Here are some statistical highlights which show 

the impact of the Intensified Soil Fertility Program on 
fertilizer consumption in the six counties: 
Farmers used more fertilizer: Total consumption of all 
mixed fertilizers and materials increased in the six 
counties from 160,993 tons in 1957 to 177,206 tons in 
1958. This was an increase of 16,213 tons — or 10.1 
percent. However, because more higher analysis ferti- 
lizers were used, consumption of actual plant nutrients 
increased 17.5 percent. It is estimated that farmers in 
the six counties purchased $1,238,000 more fertilizer in 
1958 than in 1957. 


All of the three major plant nutrients registered 
gains in 1958. There was a 26.7 percent increase in 
nitrogen (N), 9.3 percent in phosphate (P,0;) and 18.3 
percent in potash (K,O). Although 9.4 percent more 
nitrogen was used in mixed fertilizers in 1958, the great- 
est gain was from materials. Nitrogen applied as ma- 
terials increased 45.0 percent in 1958 over 1957. 

Farmers used less low-analysis non-recommended ferti- 
lizers: About 24.9 percent of the fertilizer used in the 
six-county area during 1957 consisted of non-recom- 
mended grades, such as 4-8-8 and 4-8-6. But only 14.7 
percent of the fertilizers used in 1958 were non-recom- 
mended grades. About 28,281 tons of 4-8-8 and 4-8-6 
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fertilizers were used in 1957 as compared to only 17,379 
tons during 1958. The consumption of 4-8-6 decreased 
58.0 percent and 4-8-8 about 32.1 percent. It is estimated 
that this reduction in low analysis fertilizer saved farm- 
ers $84,000.00. 

Farmers used more high-analysis, recommended ferti- 
lizers: Consumption of 5-10-15 fertilizer in the six Soil 
Fertility Program counties increased from 3,027 tons 
in 1957 to 19,937 tons in 1958—a gain of 558.5 percent. 


Total Plant Nutrients Increased 17.5 Percent 


Nitrogen 
Year (tons N) 


Phosphorus Potash 

(tons P,O,) (tons K,0) 

1957 Mixed Goods , 13,938 14,261 
Materials 312 


. 299 
1958 Mixed Goods , 15,122 16,764 
Materials 455 473 


Tonnage Increase ' ‘ 2,677 
% Increase 18.3 
% \Increase—-all nutrients: 17.5 


Average Nutrient Content of Fertilizers Greater 


Year Nitrogen (N) Phosphorus (P,0,) Potash (K,0) 


1957 i 10.5 10.5 
1958 ; 10.8 11.5 
Difference + 0.3 i 1.0 


Major Shifts Occurred in Fertilizers Ratios* 


Even P,O,-K,O0 High P,0,-Low K,O0 Low P,0,-High K,O 
% % % 
90.1 6.6 3.3 
80.2 3.2 16.6 


*Needed according to soil test information 


Changes In Mixed Fertilizer Usage 


1957 1958 Difference 
(tons) (tons) Tons % 


17,696 13,675 — 4,021 = ORF 
1,143 2,256 1,113 
6,970 2,927 - 4,043 
21,311 14,452 6,859 
64,196 70,663 1. 6,467 
3,027 19,934 116,907 
7,220 6,773 = aay 
631 2,169 L 1,538 


Changes In Nitrogen Material Usage 


1957 1958 Difference 

Material (tons) (tons) Tons 
sodium nitrate 6,591 6,756 { 165 
ammonium nitrate 

limestone mixtures 3,977 4,314 t. 337 
ammonium nitrate 9,133 13,381 |-4,248 
anhydrous ammonia 614 1,790 11,176 
liquid nitrogen 533 583 1 50 
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NEBRASKA 








IF YOU'RE IN THIS AREA... 
MAKE 


AMMONIA + NITROGEN SOLUTIONS + PHOSPHATIC FERTILIZER SOLUTION +» SULFURIC ACID 


If you make fertilizers in the area shown on the map 
above, a U.S.I. plant is within fast-delivery and 
convenient-servicing distance of your operation. 

A huge plant at Tuscola, Ill. is able and eager to 
supply all your requirements of these agricultural 
chemicals :— 


NITROGEN — Available as anhydrous or aqua 4mmo- 
nia, plus 16 types of nitrogen solutions. These inelude 
urea types. 


PHOSPHORUS — U.S.I.’s Phosphatic Fertilizer Solu- 
tion (wet process phosphoric acid, 52-53% P20;) is 
helping many manufacturers make solid fertilizers 
at lower cost. Let the U.S.I. representative show 
you how? 


SULFURIC ACID — All concentrations including oleum, 
also good spent acid of fertilizer quality. Three U.S.I. 
plants, at DeSoto, Kansas; Dubuque, Iowa and Tus- 
cola, Illinois produce sulfuric acid. 

Remember, too, that Technical Service is more 
than a catch phrase at U.S.I. For well-informed help 
on materials, equipment or formulations, call collect, 
Heavy Chemicals Sales, U.S.I. —- New York office — 
OXford 7-0700. 
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ILLINOIS 


MICHIGAN 


INDIANA OHIO 


) YOUR SOURCE FOR 


U. S. industrial Chemicals Co. 
Heavy Chemicals Sales Dept. 
99 Rark Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Please place me on your mailing list to receive future 
information on U.S.1. heayy chemicals. 
Name, 


i ea 

ne ee 
Address 
City 


0 lm a fertilizer manufacturer 


(Ol manufacture __ 

| use—of plan to use: 
(CO Ammonia, Nitrogen Solutions () Phosphatic Fertilizer Solutions 
© Sulfuric Acid 


USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corp 


99 Park Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
Branches in principal cities 





In fact, about 92 percent more 5-10-15 fertilizer was 
used in the six, fertility counties during 1958 than was 
used in the entire State (159 counties) in 1957. Similar, 
but less striking, increases were noted for other high- 
potash fertilizers, such as 3-9-12 and 3-9-13. 

Consumption of 4-12-12 fertilizer increased from 

64,196 to 70,663 tons—or 10.1 percent—in 1958 as com- 
pared to 1957. Also, about 41.0 percent more 0-12-12 
fertilizer was used in 1958. 
Many farmers used a different kind of fertilizer: About 
90.1 percent of the fertilizers used during 1957 contained 
an even amount of phosphate and potash, such as 4-12-12 
or 6-12-12, as compared to only 80.2 percent in 1958. 
Approximately 6.6 percent of the fertilizers used in 
1957 contained a high phosphate-low potash content as 
compared to only 3.2 percent in 1958. 

The big shift occurred in fertilizer ratios with a low 
phosphate-high potash content, such as 5-10-15. About 
3.3 percent of the fertilizers used in the six counties 
during 1957 consisted of low phosphate-high potash fert- 
ilizers as compared to 16.6 percent in 1958. 

However, notwithstanding the progress made in 
this program toward use of the right fertilizer ratio, 
many farmers in the six counties are still using the 
wrong kind of fertilizer. 

The average nutrient content of mixed fertilizers in- 
creased: Fertilizers used in the six counties in 1957 
contained an average of 25.0 percent plant nutrients as 
compared to 26.4 percent in 1958. Most of this increase 
was due to potash. The average potash content of ferti- 
lizers used in 1957 was 10.5 percent as compared to 11.5 
percent in 1958. 

Farmers used more nitrogen: About 3,040 tons more 
actual nitrogen were used during 1958 than in 1957. 
Although the consumption of all nitrogen materials in- 
creased, there was a definite trend to high analysis 
materials. About 9,132 tons of ammonium nitrate were 
used in 1957 as compared to 13,381 tons in 1958—a gain 


of 46.5 percent. Anhydrous ammonia usage increased 
191.5 and liquid nitrogen 9.4 percent. 

Farmers used more lime: Although no accurate figures 
are available on lime consumption, suppliers in the 
six-county area have indicated that lime consumption 
was three to five times greater in 1958 as compared 
to 1957. 

Crop yields were increased: According to county agent 
estimates, the average corn yield in the six counties 
was 39.8 bushels per acre in 1958. This is an increase 
of 121 percent over the 1951-55 Crop Reporting Service 
average of 18 bushels. The average cotton yield in the 
six counties was estimated to be 462 pounds of lint per 
acre. This is an increase of 56 percent over the 1951-55 
average of 296 pounds. 

A nine-county check area, with similar soil and 
climate conditions, was selected to compare with crop 
yields in the six-county soil fertility area. Corn yield 
was 6.7 bushels and cotton yield 43 pounds of lint great- 
ter in the six-county fertility area than estimated yields 
of these two crops in the nine-county check area. The 
value of these yield increases amounts to approximately 
$3,712,000. In other words, the increased yield from 
just two crops in the six fertility counties as compared 
to the nine-county check area offset the $1,238,000 spent 
for additional fertilizer in the six fertility counties by 
about $3 to $1. 

In summary, this program has shown that a well- 
organized team approach to soil fertility problems by 
enthusiastic workers can have a tremendous bene- 
ficial influence on more efficient fertilizer usage. Soil 
samples in the six Intensified Soil Fertility counties 
spurted from 2,200 last year to 14,014 this season— 
more than six times as many. Also, this reort shows 
that soil tests can play a major role in focusing atten- 
tion on use of the right kind and proper amount of ferti- 
lizer and lime for the most economical production of 
cros. 





Grace, Pechiney and Foster Wheeler 


Team Up to Offer Proven Urea Process 


improved evaporation and prilling 
techniques and added new purifica- 
tion and ammonia recovery systems. 
Currently, Grace with the assistance 
of Foster Wheeler is doubling the 
capacity of their 150 tons per day 
plant and will be on stream: with 


Three well known companies rep- 
resenting three stages in the life of 
a chemical: process development; 
pliant engineering and construction; 
and production have entered a nov- 
el arrangement for the future sale of 
a proven process to make urea. Urea 
in 1828 became the first organic 
chemical to be made synthetically. 
It has come into increasing promi- 
nence in the past ten years as pro- 
duction has zoomed in the United 
States and abroad. 

Pechiney of France who pioneered 
the total recycle process by making 
urea from ammonia and carbon di- 
oxide using a neutral oil slurry to 
recycle unconverted raw material, 
will license its original know-how 
and rights through the internation- 
ally known engineering and con- 
struction firm of Foster Wheeler 
Corporation. The process will be 
commercially augmented by joining 
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with the actual large scale operating 
know-how and experience obtained 
over the past five years by W. R. 
Grace & Co., one of the first licens- 
es of the Pechiney process in the 
United States. 

The new arrangement will benefit 
companies interested in making a 
urea of exceptionally high purity 
and low biuret content for fertilizers, 
animal feed and industrial uses such 
as paper sizing, glue, textile treating 
and many other uses including plas- 
tics and resins. 

The process, known as the Pechi- 
ney-Grace Process, will incorporate 
all of the most recent advances in 
urea production and quality control 
developed at Grace Chemical Di- 
vision’s Memphis plant. 

Since construction was completed 
in 1955, Grace engineers have sim- 
plified the basic synthesis design; 
experimented and developed im- 
portant modifications to the system; 


their new operation by early sum- 
mer. 


Firms obtaining a license for the 
process through Foster Wheeler Cor- 
poration will benefit by the improve- 
ments in plant performance devel- 
oped by Grace. Start-up difficulties 
normally encountered in many new 
chemical operations will be mini- 
mized and in many cases virtually 
eliminated through this important 
exchange of process know-how. 

Grace, at the option of the custom- 
ers who acquire the Pechiney-Grace 
Process will also consider negotiat- 
ing a separate agreement on a fee 
basis to train customers’ personnel 
at its Memphis plant. On this basis, 
Grace will also supply any special 
services desired such as furnishing 
its own production engineers to as- 
sist during start-up operations for 
future customers. 
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WHY 

LET YOUR 
MONEY 

SLIP AWAY? 


Hudson’s Super-Magnetized 
Multiwalls 

Cut Slippage 

Prevent Breakage 


HUDSON 
MULTITWALLS 


for further information write: 


; HUDSON PULP & PAPER CORP. 
Plants at Pine Bluff, Ark. * Palatka, Fla. * Wellsburg, W. Va. 477 Madison Avenue * New York 22, N. Y. 
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CF Staff—Tabulated TONNAGE REPORTS 





FERTILIZER TONNAGE REPORT (in equivalent short tons) Compiled by Cooperative State Control Officials 





and Tabulated by COMMERCIAL FERTILIZER Staff 


_ February _ an 

STATE 1959 1958 _ 1958 
Alabama 56,732 46,709 22,378 
Arkansas 21,308 19,342 8,769 
Georgia 41,056 36,031 40,246 
Kentucky 33,137* 

Louisiana 13,776 13,938 10,101 
Missouri 30,831 25,353 24,637 
N. Carolina 133,076 92,288 99,676 
Oklahoma 7,990 6,147 2,883 
S. Carolina 87,345 55,527 56,071 
Tennessee 32,137 12,981 17,374 
Texas 61,617 45,897 38,325 


California (reports compiled quarterly) 


Oregon (reports compiled quarterly) 


Virgina 


(reports compiled quarterly) 


Ind.ana 
New Hampshire 


“485,868 354,213 
(not yet reported) 


MATERIALS 
MARKETS 


ORGANICS: The market on ferti- 
lizer organics is quite tight, with 
supply short of overall demand. 
Prices are strong. Nominal prices for 
leather nitrogenous tankage are 
$3.50 to $4.75 per unit of ammonia, 
bulk, f.o.b. shipping point. Imported 
leather tankage has been indicated 
at $5.00 to $5.65 per unit of ammonia, 
in bags, CIF. 

SEWAGE SLUDGE: The market 
continues nominal at $3.25 per unit 
of ammonia, and 50¢ per unit of 
APA bulk, f.o.b., for one major mid- 
west producer, but due to plant dif- 
ficulties, shipments are currently 
curtailed even against contracts. 
CASTOR POMACE: Domestic pro- 
duction is now $34.00 to $35.00 per 
ton in bags, f.o.b. Middle Atlantic 
shipping point, but the producers 
are sold out through May, and only 
will book limited quantities for 
June/July. Imported material con- 
tinues to be quoted at $5.00 per unit 
of ammonia in bags, ex-vessel Tam- 
pa, Florida, for shipment from 
abroad, or $5,25 per unit of am- 
monia ex-store at Tampa. 

DRIED BLOOD: Unground sacked 
blood in the Chicago area is indi- 
cated around $7.50 to $7.75 per unit 
of ammonia, and in the New York 
area around $7.00. 


TOTAL _ 


POTASH: Demand is now in high 
seasonal volume, as movement of 
mixed fertilizers 


expands to the 
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january 
1987 
14,989 
8,456 
34,593 
58,756* 
6,779 
15,042 
66,664 
4,110 
25,022 
5,053 
24,498 





(reports compiled semi-annually) 
(reports compiled semi-annually) 














245,738 225,490 450,767 441,969 
17,175 17,140 50,176 44,793 
84,147 66,405 160,178 140,783 











~~ Oet.-Bec. Gir. july-Becomber _january-june “YEAR (juiy-june) 
1958 —=«SSY 19SR~~S~«SST=— 988 ——=«ST)—t957-88 1986-87 
108,599 96,046 199,265 172,72) 734,062 808,901 906,783 983,614 
21,992 17,829 64,092 62,752 226,889 265,235 289,641 325,150 
187,378 169,097 294,751 269,529 944,618 980,824 1,214,417 1,234,363 
47,868* 88,771* 435,023 444,107 523,794 534,391 
34,219 32,419 64,152 64,192 232,743 200,277 296,935 271,406 
198,141 142,402 370,036 335,312 420,615 460,487 755,927 791,830 
138,453 127,16) 228,055 199,466 1,261,685 1,300,353 1,461,131 1,516,587 
25,438 21,604 68,848 51,436 55,964 52,836 107,400 107,345 
76,102 68,388 134,202 116,874 615,733 694,571 732,607 817,500 
47,773 66,286 127,116 135,717 307,182 383,457 442,889 524,638 
119,006 104,683 222,800 213,801 452,327 392,770 666,128 595,176 





679,577 663,484 1,123,235 1,079,748 
132,511 138,926 177,304 201,073 
549,773 600,158 690,556 754,233 











316,260 284,959 795,506 781,268 1,080,465 1,087,185 
4,746 3,996 16,053 15,730 20,019 18,983 
320,460 a 350,721 1,304,161 1,202,818 2,755,444 2,631,067 7,860,261 8,183,384 


10,489,231 10,843,242 





___* Omitted trom column total te allow comparison with same period of current year. 





consumers. Prices continue steady 
at previously announced seasonal 
schedules. Imported prices continue 
as scheduled, and periodic arrivals 
supply coastal areas. 

GROUND COTTON BUR ASH: Sup- 
ply of this type of potash, primarily 
in the form of carbonate of potash, 
continues adequate for the current 
demand, which is steady at prices 
approximating the cost of domestic 
sulphate of potash for most areas, 
and at somewhat lower delivered 
costs for southeastern areas. 
SUPERPHOSPHATE: Demand has 
improved considerably, and in cer- 
tain Southeastern areas, producers’ 
prices have been advanced slightly. 
Supply also has tightened some- 
what. 


AMMONIUM NITRATE LIME- 
STONE: Demand continues excel- 
lent as the season progresses, and 
prices are currently $41.50 per ton 
bulk, and $45.50 per ton bagged, 
f.o.b. Middle Atlantic production, 
and f.o.b. cars at Atlantic and Gulf 
Ports. 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA: Price 
continues steady at, previously an- 
nounced levels, and demand is in 
good balance with supply. 
NITRATE OF SODA: No change in 
price is noted from previously an- 
nounced basis, and demand is in 
good seasonal volume. 

GENERAL: Fertilizer manufacturing 
activity in the Southeast is in sea- 
sonal high gear, and in other areas, 
activity is also increasing. Most 
basic fertilizer raw materials are in 
ample supply, with the exception of 
natural organic ammoniates. Super- 
phosphate in certain areas is ad- 
vancing slightly in price against a 
strong demand. 









OREGON FERTILIZER LAW: 
Amendments to the Oregon Fertili- 
zer Law have been passed and the 
bill signed by the Governor. Briefly, 
the law will permit the Director of 
Agriculture to set fees not to ex- 
ceed 10 cents per ton; it also changes 
the. date to the Calendar year, so 
no doubt the next fee period will 
start January 1, 1960. Just what 
tonnage fee will be set is not known 
at the present time, but undoubted- 
ly it will be reduced. Also the law 
gives the Director the power, after 
consultation with the Soils Depart- 
ment of Oregon State College and, 
after public hearing, to define the 
elements constituting a_ fertilizer. 
The law goes into effect 90 days 
after signature of the governor— 
about June 10th. 


* * * 


IDAHO FERTILIZER LAW: At the 
Idaho Fertilizer Dealer’s Days, Le- 
land Fife, Director of the Plant 
Industry Department of the Idaho 
Department of Agriculture, spoke 
at the various meetings. He admit- 
ted the Idaho law was of little value 
as at present constituted, and agreed 
to meet with a Committee from 
Pacific Northwest Plant Food As- 
sociation to revise the law and sub- 
mit it to the next session of the 
Idaho legislature. The Association 
has forwarded copies of the Ore- 
gon law to Mr. Fife and to Ben 
McCollum, J. R. Simplot Co., legis- 
lative chairman. 
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HIS WORK 
WOULD BE EASIER IF HE 
KNEW ABOUT PHILLIPS 66 

SERVICES! 


You can depend on Phillips 66 Service and Fertilizer Products 


‘““Good Name to Mix With’’ 


SALES OFFICES: 


The harassed executive in the picture above will find 
his job easier and more profitable . . . if he depends on 
all the services and products of Phillips 66. 

He’d find, in fact, that technical services and sales 
services are one with Phillips 66. The main purpose 
being: to help mixers make more profit. Mixers can 
rely, too, on punctual delivery of Phillips 66 materials 
— Nitrogen Solutions, Anhydrous Ammonia, Ammoni- 
um Nitrate, Ammonium Sulfate, Triple Superphos- 
phate. Got a production or sales problem? For prompt 
attention... call, write or wire. 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY 
Phillips Chemical Company, a subsidiary, Bartlesville, Oklahoma 


Amarillo, Tex., First Nat'l Bank Bidg. « Atlanta, Ga., 1428 West Peachtree St., Station “C’’ P.O. Box 7313 © Bartlesville, Okla., Adams Bldg. * Chicago, Ill., 7 South Dearborn St. « Denver 
Colo., 1375 Kearney St. « Des Moines, lowa, 6th floor, Hubbell Bidg. * Houston, Tex., 6910 Fannin St. © Indianapolis, Ind., 3839 Meadows Drive * Kansas City, Mo., 201 E. Armour Bivd 
e Minneapolis, Minn., 215 South 11th St. « New York, N. Y., 80 Broadway © Omaha, Neb., 3212 Dodge Street © Pasadena, Calif., 317 North Lake Ave. © Raleigh, N.C., 401 Oberlin 
Road « Salt Lake City, Utah, 68 South Main * Spokane, Wash., 521 East Sprague © St. Louis, Mo., 4251 Lindell Blvd. * Tampa, Fla., 3737 Neptune St. © Tulsa, Okla., 1708 Utica Square 


¢ Wichita, Kan., 501 KFH Building 
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A granular product of uniform particle size and guaranteed 
chemical analysis for more efficient and economical produc- 
tion of most high analysis and ultra high analysis fertilizers. 
DI-M6N makes possible a broader range of formulations, 
reduces material costs, increases production rates and pro- 
duces a better conditioned fertilizer. 


For scheduling and requirements -—Contact our 


\ WN 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE -— 
Our field staff of technical repre- 
sentatives centrally located in the 
Mid-West are at your service and 
are anxious to assist in adapting 
Di-MSGN to your particular proces- 
sing for a more efficient and eco- 
nomical operation — For their 
services please contact BRADLEY 
& BAKER. 


Sales Agents 


BRADLEY & BAKER 


US. PuosPHoRic 
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INTERNATIONAL'S 


FULL ORBIT 
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CHECK.OUT COUNTER: THAT KEEPS TASB ON 


RiIPLE SUPER 





Quality of product carries a lot of 
weight with manufacturers who 
Duy fertilizer materials. That's why.. 


International 
quality from 


Over 40 separate tests, more than 
400 chemical analyses daily help 
produce a uniformly superior Triple 
Superphosphate that’s conditioned 
for trouble-free shipping 


Product quality rates high with users who stay 
with International’s Triple Superphosphate. The 
right combination of chemical and physical char- 
acteristics means a uniform product that holds 
caking problems during shipping and storing to a 





STORAGE — Triple superphosphate (granular, run-of- 
pile, coarse) is stored and cured in a 90,000 ton 
warehouse for a minimum of 5 weeks to assure de- 
sirable chemical and handling characteristics . . . 
maximum plant food availability. 


=. 


PLANT FOOD MANUFACTURER — 
Final control check . . . 6 quality tests 
made as triple superphosphate is 
loaded for shipment. 


checks out Triple Super 
Bonnie right to your plant 


minimum. Easier handling and superior ammoni- 
ating qualities result. 

Much of the credit goes to the technical task 
force that guards the quality of International’s 
Triple Super. For testing is a round-the-clock op- 
eration at Bonnie, Florida. Testing follows every 
phase of processing . . . starting at the mine and 
climaxing in a rigid final checkout that each ship- 
ment must pass before it can load and go. 

After International’s Triple Super has been 
processed into three grades — granular, run-of- 
pile, coarse — it is stored and cured in a 90,000 
ton warehouse for a minimum of 5 weeks. This 
produces the finest chemical and handling char- 
acteristics . . . maximum plant food availability. 
Then comes the final checkout: six quality con- 
trol tests made as triple is loaded for shipment! 

Painstaking? You bet it is! And worth every 


bit of the extra effort in terms of your confidence 
that every shipment of International’s Triple Su- 
per is as high in quality as today’s finest process- 
ing can make it. 

With triple ready to roll, International service 
takes over. There’s shipping — by rail, barge, ship 
— whichever method keeps your costs lowest. You 
benefit from service that’s tailor-made for your 
own plant — delivery by river barge . . . on-site 
storage at key transportation centers .. . rolling 
warehouse shipments. That’s why International’s 
services can’t be matched by any other supplier. 

And there’s International’s staff of experts, 
ready to help on formulation and equipment prob- 
lems .. . designing plant layouts . . . streamlining 
materials handling — at no cost to you! 

To sum it up — you profit when you depend on 
International’s Triple Super. 





COARSE — International's 
coarse-textured Triple gives 
you the same excellent am- 
moniation batch after batch 

. promotes desirable ag- 
glomeration. 


GRANULAR — International's 
granular Triple is non-crum- 
bling, free-flowing, makes 
granulation easier. Sponge- 
like structure of granules 
facilitates ammoniation. 


RUN-OF-PILE — Internation 
al's fine-textured Triple pro 
vides uniform particle size, 
even density and proper 
moisture level that lets you 
ammoniate at higher rates, 


temperatures. . . ; = rw 
%, 
TRIPLE SUPERPHOSPHATE vi 


Available P20; (min. guarantee) 3 — 46.0% 
Particle size: b> 


- 


6 mesh | 98-100% 97% min. @*_ 97 % 
you get full value ssmen | 72.34% | 05% mex] 3% 
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phosphate dollar in 


International's quality “check-out” helps =| *" = [ames 
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A complete line of triple superphosphates and 
phosphoric acid solves formulation problems 


Now you can make International your dependable single source 
of all high-analysis phosphate ingredients. Benefit from International's 
three grades of top-quality triple superphosphate plus high purity 


53%-55% phosphoric acid. Get all the quality advantages & Hla 


International's processing adds to your product. 


’ > ; SC &% 
aa Be sure with International. ieee cal FEMI 


Living Minerals 


+. espe * 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DEPT., PHOSPHATE DIVISION 


INTERNATIONAL MINERALS & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Administrative Center: Skokie, Illinois 





The International Scene 





AUSTRALIA 


Domestic Sulphuric Acid 
Production Up 

Though Australia does not have 
any major deposits of elemental sul- 
phur, production of sulphuric acid 
has almost doubled since 1938, 
through the utilization of the sul- 
phur content of other minerals, py- 
rites in particular. Need for substan- 
tial imports still remains, and for 
the five years 1953-1957 49% of the 
acid produced in Australia was from 
imported natural sulphur, 32% from 
pyrites, 11% from zinc concentrates, 
6% from lead concentrates, and the 
remainder from other materials. In 
those five years, imports averaged 
about 170,000 annual tons, from the 
US and Mexico largely. 


AUSTRIA 


Linz Exported 990,000 
Tons of N 

In 1958, the Austrian Nitrogen 
Works in Linz, Upper Austria, ex- 
ported approximately 77 per cent of 
its annual production of nitrogen 
fertilizer, totaling 990,000 tons. An 
increase in capacity of the plant 
made it possible for the prices of 
the Austrian nitrogen products to 
be kept so low that in Europe lower 
prices can be offered only by the 
Italian nitrogen industry, whose 
production is based on the utiliza- 
tion of natural gas. 


BRAZIL 


Fertilizer Consumption Climbs 

Consumption of fertilizers increas- 
ed in Brazil during 1957 to approxi- 
mately 710,000 metric tons. The ma- 
terials consumed consisted of 146,000 
tons of nitrogenous, 370,000 tons of 
phosphatic, 99,000 tons of potassic, 
30,000 tons of organic products, and 
65,000 tons of mixed fertilizers. More 
than 70 percent of the total was im- 
ported. Domestic production ac- 
counted for 107,000 tons of super- 
phosphate, 63,000 tons of ground 
phosphate rock for direct applica- 
tion, 6,000 tons of ammonium sul- 
fate, and the entire 30,000 tons of 
organic materials. In addition to the 
phosphate rock used for direct ap- 
plication, 85,000 tons of rock, about 
half of which was imported, en- 
tered into production of superphos- 
phates. 

The new Cubatao plant for pro- 
duction of ammonia, nitric acid, and 
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ammonium nitrate is reported to 
have begun operations in February 
1958. Another nitrogen plant under 
construction at Aratu, Bahia, is ex- 
pected to be in production by the 
end of 1959. Prices of fertilizers 
have increased as much as 30 per- 
cent in Brazil, but manufacturers 
have been able to sell all they make. 
The Brazilian Government is en- 
deavoring to encourage the industry 
by tariff protection and by provid- 
ing preferential exchange rates on 
imports of manufacturing equip- 
ment. Industrial observers feel that 
Brazil’s chemical fertilizer industry 
is entering a stage of rapid growth, 
and that with impetus from substan- 
tial foreign and domestic investment 
it could occupy an increasingly larg- 
er place in the country’s economy. 


FINLAND 
Fertilizers Up for 1957 


Total production of fertilizers in 
Finland amounted to 740,395 metric 
tons in 1957, compared with 658,951 
tons in 1956. Compound fertilizers 
accounted for 266,381 tons in 1957. 
Fertilizer materials produced _in- 
clude superphosphate, “Kotka”’ phos- 
phate, ground phosphate rock, cal- 
ium cyanamide, calcium ammonium 
cium cyanamide, calcium ammonium 
nitrate, and ammonium sulfate. Im- 
ports supplied 518,157 tons of ferti- 
lizers during 1957. Nitrogen solu- 
tions are being produced on a small 
scale for experimental application 
on oat fields, grasslands, and pas- 
tures, 


FORMOSA 


Produced 208,784 Tons in ‘58 
To Finance N Plant 
Fertilizer production in Formosa 
reached 208,784 metric tons in 1958, 
according to a statement released 
by the Republic of China Govern- 


ment. This exceeded the goal of 
176,000 tons by 32,784 tons, the state- 
ment declared. The total was said to 
be about six times the peak output 
during the Japanese occupation of 
Formosa. 


GUATEMALA 


Fertilizer Consumption Doubled 

Consumption of fertilizers in Guat- 
emala, as measured by imports, has 
more than doubled since 1955. Im- 
ports totaled 27,887 metric tons in 
1957 and were running 5 percent 
higher during the first half of 1958. 


Leading countries of origin were 
Germany, United States, Italy, Neth- 
erlands, Canada, and Chile. 


INDIA 


Fertilizer Ingredients Rising in 
India 

Production in the Indian chemical 
industry is expected to show a mark- 
ed increase during the remaining 
two years of the Second Five Year 
Plan, says an official press release. 

This indication, says the note, is 
based on the progress made for ex- 
panding production, including steps 
taken for ordering machinery, both 
within the country and from abroad. 

Output of sulphuric acid, for in- 
stance, is expected to double by 
1961 from the 1958 production of 
227,000 tons. This increase will come 
about through the implementation 
of 12 schemes by which machinery 
was imported. 

Production of superphosphate has 
more than doubled in the past two 
years and is expected to rise to 600,- 
000 tons annually by 1961 from 181,- 
000 tons in 1958. Production of ni- 
trogenous fertilizers, which has been 
more or less steady in the last two 
years at 80,000 tons of nitrogen is 
expected to rise to about 400,000 tons 
of nitrogen by 1961. 


IRELAND 


As part of the five-year program 
to expand national income, Ireland 
will help finance a_ $17-24,000,000 
nitrogenous fertilizer plant, and $24,- 
500,000 on phosphate fertilizer. 


JAPAN 
Exports Picking Up 

Japan’s industrial plant export 
outlook has improved substantially 
following the placing of several 
large contracts by the United Arab 
Republic, Australia and Argentina, 
and with satisfactory progress re- 
ported on similar projects with Peru, 
Brazil, Pakistan, Iran and Iraq. 

Recently concluded contracts call 
for a fertilizer plant for Pakistan, 
fertilizer making facilities for India, 
Iran and Brazil. 


KOREA 
To Buy US Fertilizer 


The Combined Economic Board 
has agreed to send to Was.iin ton a 
procurement authorization applica- 
tion for an additional $195,009,000 
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worth of fertilizer to be imported 
through private commercial chan- 
nels under the 1958-59 ICA salables 
program. The entire amount will be 
nitrogenous fertilizer. 


Bidders To Take Delivery 


The Bank of Korea has requested 
the 25 successful bidders in the auc- 
tion of the $6,100,000 in ammonium 
sulphate fertilizer to purchase the 
$2,100,000 earmarked for import of 
“unpopular” phosphate fertilizer. 

The bidders, in participating in the 
previous auction, submitted certifi- 
cates that they would be obliged 
to buy phosphate at a rate of 21 
dollars to 61 ammonium sulphate 
dollars. 

The bank will cancel the right to 
import ammonium sulphate if the 
trader will not pay for phosphate. 


MEXICO 


Increased Production Of 
Sulphuric Acid 

The production of sulphuric acid 
in Mexico last year increased to 246,- 
984 tons, from 191,545 tons in 1956. 

Consumption, at 247,721 tons, 
showed a considerable rise, com- 
pared with 194,173 tons during the 
previous year. 


MOROCCO 


Phosphate Expected To 
Exceed All Records 

During the first ten months of 
1958, phosphate production in Mo- 
rocco reached 5,220,981 tons, 627,950 
of which during October. If the Oc- 
tober output is maintained through 
the end of the year, production will 
exceed 6,450,000 tons establishing the 
record ever registered at the Cheri- 
fian Office of Phosphates. 

Of the above mentioned 5,220,981 
tons, 5,093,223 were exported and 
82,459 were sold on the local market. 
On the basis of the October statistics 
alone, showing 572,000 exported tons, 
total exports for 1958 would reach 
an unprecedented 6,230,000 tons, and 
local sales would amount to 100,000 
tons. The resulting grand total of 
sales, in the amount of 6,330,000 tons, 
would represent an absolute record 
since the creation of the Cherifian 
Office of Phosphates. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Superphosphate Production 
Down 

Production of superphosphates in 
New Zealand declined approximate- 
ly 1 percent during the 1957-58 fert- 
ilizer year to 971,870 tons, an 8- 
percent drop from the peak year 
1955-56. About half of the super- 
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phosphate produced is sold as such 
and the other half is marketed in 
the form of mixtures. Types of mix- 
tures for which demand is increas- 
ing include those with serpentine 
rock, potash, or sulfur, as well as 
fertilizer mixtures containing in- 
secticides or herbicides. Superphos- 
phates comprise about 90 percent of 
the fertilizer used in New Zealand. 
The small quantities of nitrogenous 
(sodium nitrate, ammonium sulfate, 
ammonium nitrate, and urea) and 
potassic fertilizers consumed are im- 
ported. 


SWEDEN 


Superphosphate 70% 
Of Production 


Closely related to the inorganic 
branch and a source of its develop- 
ment is the 80-year-old fertilizer in- 
dustry. Superphosphate is the dom- 
inent material, accounting for more 
than 70 percent of production by 
value. AB. Forenade is the sole 
manufacturer and also operated 
Gaddylkens Superfosfatabriker 
(owner by the Cooperative). Pro- 
duction is more than 550,000 tons 
annually, ample for domestic needs, 
and combined sales, exceeded 120 
million kronor in 1957. Demand is 
turning to potassium superphosphate 
and output of this material rose to 
246,000 tons in 1957 from 192,000 in 
1956, whereas that of the regular 
superphosphate dropped to 321,000 
tons from 350,000 tons (95% P,O.). 
The company used 269,000 tons of 
crude phosphate rock in 1957, prin- 
cipally from Morocco, United States, 
and U.S.S.R. 

The newer nitrogen branch pro- 
duces more than 27,000 tons annu- 
ally, meeting about half of domestic 
demand. No noticeable trend to- 
ward greater consumption of nitro- 
genous materials is apparent. 

Imports of fertilizers are chiefly 
of Norwegian calcium nitrate. Ex- 
ports are negligible. 


UNITED KINGDOM 


Phosphate Use Up 250% 

Since 1927, phosphate usage in 
the United Kingdom has increased 
two and a half times. While crop 
production has increased markedly, 
it is important to assess whether the 
much smaller increase in phosphate 
usuage in relation to other plant nu- 
trients can be encouraged with ad- 
vantage. 

The need for phosphate applica- 
tion to many soils, especially in the 
West and North of the country is 
well recognized. It is also said that 


many of the soils in the better farm- 
ing areas, to which phosphate has 
been applied continuously over the 
years, have now a satisfactory phos- 
phorus status. On such soils it has 
been found that use of less phos- 
phate than previously has not, in 
general, restricted crop yields, and 
field experiments on them have oft- 
en failed to detect yield increases 
due to phosphate application. Fur- 
ther, the soil phosphorus status as 
measured by soil analysis has been 
satisfactory. These features could 
well indicate that phosphate can 
safely be omitted from the fertilizer 
in some areas for a number of years 
or that only token amounts need 
be applied. 


Australia Needs 
More Scientists 


More agricultural scientists are be- 
ing turned out by Australian uni- 
versities than for a number of years 
—and still the demand exceeds the 
supply. 

The total number who graduated 
from the five mainland universities 
at the end of last year was 117. This 
was just on twice as many as in 
1956. 

Yet reports from each of the Fac- 
ulties of Agricultural Science show 
that no difficulty is expected in ob- 
taining positions for all new gradu- 
ates. In some States, such as West- 
ern and South Australia, the posi- 
tion is described as a “seller’s mar- 
ket.” 


Nitrogen Division Giving 
Monthly Weather Forecasts 


Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemi- 
cal Corp., has begun distribution of 
monthly weather forecasts to its fert- 
ilizer dealers and manufacturer cus- 
tomers all over the country. The 
forecast for each month will be 
mailed about a week before the 
month begins. 

“Weather is one of the most im- 
portant factors in the fertilizer busi- 
ness,” a Nitrogen Division spokes- 
man pointed out,” and we expect the 
new service to be invaluable to our 
customers in making sales and man- 
ufacturing plans.” 

The forecasts, said to be 80 per 
cent accurate, are prepared for Ni- 
trogen Division by Weather Trends, 
Inc., one of the oldest private weath- 
er forecasting services in the na‘ion. 

In addition to a summary giving 
over-all weather predictions, each 
forecast will include colored charts 
and maps showing expected precip- 
itation and temperatures in each 
section of the country. 
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Sulphur enters the automobile picture in two ways: 
directly and indirectly. 
Sulphur, either as the elemental or as one or more derivatives, is used in the 
manufacture of rubber and rayon. Indirectly, it is used in processing 
the steel that forms the body. It is used in the plating operation on trim and 
fixtures. It is deliberately introduced into certain steels to provide 
better machining qualities. 
Recognizing the importance of Sulphur to the basic industries such as the 
manufacture of automobiles, and to our ever-expanding economy generally, 


TGS is broadening its service: production, distribution and technical. 
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TEXAS GULF SULPHUR CO 





75 East 45th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 
811 Rusk Avenue, Houston 2, Texas 





Geigy Announces 
New Iron Chelate 


Geigy Agricultural Chemicals an- 
nounced today the commercial in- 
troduction of Sequestrene 138 Fe 
iron chelate. Geigy pioneered the 
use of chelated minor elements in 
agriculture and this new product 
adds to the growing list of Seques- 
trene metal chelates now available 
for the correction of minor element 
deficiencies in growing plants. 

The problem of iron deficiency in 
the alkaline soils of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona has been of par- 
amount importance to citrus grow- 


ers and a serious limiting factor in 
the production of such important 
crops as citrus and avocados in that 
area. 


Extensive field testing carried out 
by Geigy research personnel and 
cooperators at the University of Ari- 
zona and the University of California 
has established that Sequestrene 138 
Fe iron chelate is, by far, the most 
effective product yet discovered for 
the correction and prevention of iron 
chlorosis in those areas. 


Although relatively limited quan- 
tities will be available, it is believed 
that adequate stocks can be pro- 
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vided to growers interested in try- 
ing out this product under actual 
commercial conditions. 


Ski On 
Ammonium Nitrates 

In Quebec, the Laurentian resort 
operators are trying a stunt which 
may let them operate ski-runs long- 
er in the season. They use ammon- 
ium nitrate over the snow and it 
draws out the moisture, making the 
snow last longer. 








Indoor Grass Promoted 
By Electric Company 

Up in Chilliwack, British Colum- 
bia, an electric power company is 
promoting a hydroponics deal where 
by the farmer can grow grass all 
winter, and have nice green fodder 
for his cattle. Where the electric 
company interest appears is in the 
3,000 watt heater and a 1 HP air- 
conditioning unit. The cows are 
happy, too! 





$63,200,000 In Facilities 
Forecast For 1960 


New fertilizer facilities should 
run up a total of $63,200,000 during 
this year and next, according to 
a forecast by the Manufacturing 
Chemists Association. 

This includes $22.2 million for 
projects already underway in four 
states and $41 million for projects 
scheduled for early ground-breaking 
in six states. 

According to the annual MCA sur- 
vey, chemical producers in 1958 com- 
pleted new fertilizer production fa- 
cilities in 10 States at a cost of $52.5 
million. 

Total estimated expenditures for 
these new installations during the 
three-year survey period, 1958-60, is 
$115.7. million — all _privately-fi- 
nanced. 

California with a total of $20.5 
million is receiving the largest share 
of this construction. Following are 
Mississippi, $16.8 million; Idaho, $16 
million; Washington, $14.6 million; 
Louisiana, $12.5 million; Delaware, 
$11 million; Kansas, $5.5 million; 
Arizona, $5.2 million; Missouri, $4.5 
million; Arkansas, $3 million; Utah, 
$2.5 million; Florida, $2.2 million; 
Alabama, $1.2 million, and Okla- 
homa, $200 thousand. 





Fertilizer sales in Kansas reached 
an all-time high of 153,619 tons for 
the last six months of 1958, the State 
Board of Agriculture, Topeka, Kan- 
sas, reported. Sales were reported in 
all counties except two. 
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New Pump Catalog 


Dorr-Oliver is offering five new 
two-color equipment bulletins bound 
in a single catalog entitled, ‘“Dorr- 
Oliver Pumps for Hot or Cold Cor- 
rosive and Siurry Service.” Contain- 
ing twenty-two pages, the catalog 
describes the complete D-O pump 
line for chemical process and allied 
industries. Included are line and 
wash drawings, photographs, speci- 
fication and performance data, and 
parts lists. 


Recently expanded to provide the 
widest possible choice of pumping 
tools, the Dorr-Oliver pump line com- 
prises three distinctly different de- 
signs—Type L, alloy metal centri- 
fugal; Olivite, lined centrifugal; and 
the Oliver Diaphragm Slurry (ODS) 
pump. The line also includes three 
‘te adaptations of the basic Type 


Copies of the catalog, “Dorr-Oliver 
Pumps for Hot or Cold Corrosive 
and Slurry Service,” are available 
by circling Number 1 on CF’s In- 
formation Service card, page 47. 


Safety Shield Flange 


A low cost one-piece safety shield, 
quickly installed to protect work- 
ers from surprise high pressure 
leaks due to gasket failure, has been 
announecd by Ramco Manufacturing 
Company. The shield is held % 
inch away from edge of flange by 
spacers. Overlapped and totally en- 
closed edge breaks force of stream 
and deflects it at a safe angle. Safe- 


SUPPLIERS TELL US 


ABOUT 


ty shield slips over existing pipe 
installations and requires only 
screwdriver to install. 

For further data, circle Number 
2 on CF’s Information Service card, 
page 47. 


Belt--Saver Pulleys 


A new illustrated bulletin on belt 
saver pulleys has been announced 
by Sprout, Waldron & Company. 
Bulletin 35-D gives the diameter, 
face width, minimum and maximum 
bore, approximate shipping weight 
and list price of almost five hundred 
different pulleys sizes. 

Design of these cast iron, wing 
and cone type pulleys has been 
known to increase conveyor belt life 
from 50 to 400%. Copies of Bulle- 
tin 35-D are available by circling 
Number 3 on CF’s Information Serv- 
ice card, page 47. 


Custom Screw Conveyors 


Central Mine and Equipment Com- 
pany offers new literature describ- 
ing custom fabricated screw convey- 
ors for chemical and other indus- 
tries. 

Fabricated of 


such metals. as 


NEW EQUIPMENT 


Sill 


stainless, Inconel, Monel, Hastelloy, 
Illium, and Nitralloy, Central Mine 
screw conveyors eliminate problems 
created in conveying, mixing and 
blending bulk materials having abra- 
sive or corrosive qualities, and can 
be obtained in any diameter and 
pitch. 


Literature and complete informa- 
tion is available by circling Number 
4 on CF’s Information Service card, 
page 47. 


Ammonium N. Explosive Bag 


Bemis Bro. Bag Company has pre- 
pared a new eight-page pocket-size 
booklet titled, “13 Questions and 
Answers,” which illustrates and de- 
scribes its new Explosives Bag con- 
structed of Flexiply (crinkled-kraft 
paper) tubed around Bemis-extrud- 
ed pinhole-free Red Line polyethy- 
lene. Booklet explains method of 
filling and closing bag, proper load- 
ing techniques, performance and 
cost data and advantages of using 
ammonium nitrate-fuel oil mixtures 
for blasting operations. The booklet 
is available by circling number 5 
page 47. 
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Liquid Chemical Feeders 

Fischer & Porter Company has 
just introduced a new liquid chem- 
ical feeder, known as the Micro-H, 
that accurately meters, regulates, 
and feeds liquid chemicals continu- 
ously at extremely low flow rates 
from 0.1 to 4.0 gallons per day into 
a liquid stream. Semi-automatic, the 
Micro-H features a built-in ejector, 
a corrosion-proof plastic body, and 
a porous sione to feed the liquid 
chemical. 

Another liquid chemical feeder, 
the Super-H accurately meters, reg- 
ulates and feeds liquid chemicals at 
low flow rates from 1.0 to 500 gallons 
per day. The Super-H utilizes a 
variable-area metering tube rather 
than a porous stone. 

For more information circle Num- 
ber 6 on CF’s Information Service 
card, page 47. 

Worm Gear Speed Reducer 

“Universal Worm Gear Speed Re- 
ducers” is a new eight-page Link- 
Belt publication containing complete 
data on a new type of reducer de- 
signed to operate in three different 
positions; it has a higher capacity 
with external fins for cooling and is 
available directly from stock 
throughout the country. 

The folder’ illustrates various 
mounting positions that solve prob- 
lems of space and also contains se- 
lection procedures for proper appli- 


Postage 
Will Be 
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cations. Copies of Folder 2724 can be 
had free by circling Number 7 on 
CF’s Information Service card, page 
47. 


‘Electro-Matic’ Shovel 


A data sheet giving specifications 
and general information on a new 
Electro-Matic shovel has been made 
available by the Munson Mill Ma- 
chinery Company. The _ Electro- 
Matic shovel is a new line claimed 
to cut the time unloading bulk ma- 
terial from freight cars down to as 
little as one-third of the time form- 
erly needed. 

The various components of the 
shovel are illustrated on the data 
sheet and include: scoop, cable, pul- 
ley, drum and motor, and control 
box. 

The data sheet may be obtained 
at no charge by circling Number 8 
on CF’s Information Service card, 
page 47. 


Cone Crusher Bulletin 


A newly revised 8-page bulletin 
describing Symons _ Intermediate 
Cone Crushers has been released by 
Nordberg Manufacturing Co. These 
crushers are built in 22” and 30” 
sizes with fine or coarse type crush- 
ing cavities for second and third 
stage reduction crushing. 

For bulletin 236A, circle Number 
9 on CF’s Information Service card, 
page 47. 


Belt Conveyors 
A new 88 page catalog shows prin- 
cipal belt conveyor products man- 
ufactured by Continental Gin Com- 
pany, including heavy duty and 
standard roller bearing and precision 
ball bearing idlers. A comprehen- 
sive Engineering Data section con- 
tains simplified and condensed _ in- 
formation for proper selection of belt 
conveyors and related equipment. 
For a free copy of Catalog ID-591 
circle Number 10 on CF’s Informa- 

tion Service card, page 47. 


Dispensing Filter Package 


For protection against non-toxic 
dusts and the hazards of sprays, ‘Fil- 
tairettes,’ a product of General Scien- 
tific Equipment Company, refills are 
now packaged in a new self-dispen- 
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sing container. The container allows 
the quick one-at-a-time removal of 
the refills, without touching any but 
the filter being put into use. 


The replaceable cotton filters cost 
only two cents each. Filtairette Pro- 
tective Masks, priced at $3.60 per 
dozen, weigh just one-half ounce, 
and are pliable to fit the contour of 
any face for maximum of comfort 
to the wearer, and can be worn with 
glasses or goggles, too. 

The masks cause no breathing dif- 
ficulties, and trap more than 400 
different varieties of non-toxic dusts 
and eliminates spray hazards. For 
full information, circle Number 11 
on CF’s Information Service card, 
page 47. 


Automatic Checkweigher 
Their latest development in au- 
tomatic high capacity checkweigh- 


ers, designed to check the weights 
of items from 50 lbs. to 200 lbs., has 
been announced by Toledo Scale 
Division. 


This new and revolutionary Auto- 
matic Checkweigher will handle 
packages (depending on size) at 
speeds of up to 40 items per minute 
with an accuracy of approximately 
one part in 3000. 


The Model 9460 continuously 
checkweighs bags, cartons, boxes, 
etc. with equal speed and accuracy 
without stopping the item on the 
scale. The unit may be conveniently 
and quickly adjusted to change 
from one package weight to another. 

For full data, available on their 
form 2968, circle Number 12 on CF’s 
Information Service card, page 47, 
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Under-Over Weight Indicator 


A panel-mounted off-weight in- 
dicator that safeguards against 
spoiled mixtures and batches in au- 
tomatic proportioning systems is be- 
ing introduced by the Richardson 
Scale Co. 

Designed for use with the Rich- 
ardson “Select-O-Weigh” automatic 
proportioning system, the new in- 
strument provides a visual indica- 
tion of the number of “off weight” 
graduations for each ingredient 
weighed by the system. This grad- 
uated reading makes it possible to 
correct a trend to overweighing or 
underweighing before the actual lim- 
it of tolerance is reached, thus pre- 
venting spoiled mixtures. Should an 
off weight equal to or greater than 
the preset tolerance occur, the sys- 
tem stops until the off-weight con 
dition is corrected or until it is ac- 
cepted by operation of a keyed by- 
pass switch. 

Fcr a fact sheet, circle Number 13 
on CF’s Information Service card, 
page 47. 


Industrial Truck Selector 


Automatic Transportation Com- 
pany has published a new Indus- 
trial Trucks Selector Guide which 
will be of assistance to all materi- 
al handling men in setting up new 
or revising present systems in re- 
lation to their specific plant prob- 
lems. Over 150 models to fit all 
requirements are illustrated in this 
20 page, two-color booklet. The se- 
lection factors, such as: capacity, 
frequency of use, power source and 
use of semi-standard or special 
trucks are also given as a ready 
reference to all Automatic Industrial 
Trucks. 

This Industrial Trucks Selector 
Guide is available free by circling 
Number 14 on CF’s_ Information 
Service card, page 47. 


Vibration Inducer 


A rugged, new high-amplitude vi- 
bration inducer, which starts and 
keeps materials moving during the 
unloading of railroad cars or hop- 
pers, has been introduced by Mar- 
tin Engineering Company. 

Called the “Vibrolator CCVP,” 
this unit is designed for materials 
movement from massive bins, hop- 
pers or chutes. It is portable with its 
own mounting clamp and can be 
mounted in any position or angle 
convenient to the job. 

The Vibrolator CCVP is pneumat- 
ically-driven, starts and operates 
with minimum air at any angle, is 
shock-proof and spark-proof, and 
can be precisely controlled at any 
vibration frequency from a few cy- 
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cles to more than 60 cycles per 
second. For full details, circle Num- 
ber 15 on CF’s Information Service 
card, page 47. 
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RENNEBURG 


7'6” dia. x 15’ heavy duty Continuous Combina- 
tion Ammoniator-Granulator—With 40 HP motor 
and Renneburg exclusive motorized cam-actu- 
ated knockers. Unit handles 70 tons per hour 
granular fertilizer throughput. 
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Johns-Manville Silica Product 


Celite, a Johns-Manville diatoma- 
ceous silica product to coat a gran- 
ule or prill of fertilizer better than 
commonly used mineral fillers, is 
dramatized in a recently released 
brochure. 

Diatomite, with its inherent phys- 
ical and chemical characteristics, is 
an excellent conditioning agent for 
fertilizers. This light, fluffy, inert 
powder is composed of finely di- 
vided particles with high surface 
area. Celite, a superior diatomite, is 
highly absorbent and has extraordi- 
nary affinity for both the granular 
and prilled fertilizers. 

Pointed out in explaining Celite’s 
efficiency as an anti-caking agent 
are its different particle structure, 
its loose weight density (less than 
10 pounds per cu. ft.) and its high 
liquid absorption (200%). 

For a copy of the brochure, circle 
Number 16 on CF’s_ Information 
Service card, page 47. 


INSTRUMENT 
PANEL 


“Nerve center’ of this 
large Renneburg de- 
signed and equipped 
chemical fertilizer plant. 
Includes furnace pyro- 
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Statistical Quality Control - - - 


by Vincent SAUCHELLI 
Chemical Technologist 


National Plant Food Institute 


“When looking for applications of 
statistical quality control in a chem- 
ical plant, the place to start an in- 
vestigation is in the quality control 
laboratory. Laboratory test results 
are usually accepted to explain the 
actual variation in a process; how- 
ever, from the statistical quality 
control point of view, we consider 
three other major factors which can 
seriously affect the test determina- 
tion. These are: (1) sampling varia- 
tion; (2) testing equipment variation; 
and (3) laboratory personnel varia- 
tion.”* Experience has shown that 
the sum of these three variations 
can often exceed the actual variation 
present in the processing and there- 
by vitiate the dependability of the 
results issued by the control labora- 
tory. The application of statistical 
quality control techniques to deter- 
mine the precision and accuracy of 
the workers in the laboratory has 
enabled many supervisors to raise 
the quality of the analysts and de- 
velop confidence in the results re- 
ported by the laboratory. 


Analytical chemistry is becoming 
more and more important to engi- 
neers responsible for industrial pro- 
cesses everywhere as well as to sales 
personnel and consumers. For this 
reason it is obvious that manage- 
ment should know the quality of 
work done by analytical chemists 
and technicians. To obtain this 
knowledge and to raise the quality 
of work produced by the laboratory 
employees, many progressive com- 
panies have installed a quality con- 
trol program on laboratory methods. 
By this means they can find out the 
precision and accuracy of the meth- 
ods used and also of the quality of 
the work of the control chemists. 


Sampling techniques and sampling 
instruments may introduce varia- 
tions in the chemical analysis of a 
fertilizer. Statistical analysis can 
determine whether such variations 
are significant. Recent studies on 
this phase of chemical control seem 
to indicate that more significant is 
the thoroughness with which the 
manufacturer mixes his fertilizer 
goods. Efficient mixing in the pro- 


* Statement from a talk by R. V. Ward, 


statistician, Canadian Industries Ltd. 
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SOME COMMENTS ON TOLERANCE 
IN FERTILIZER ANALYSIS 


cessing stage with perhaps a nar- 
rower range in particle size of all 
the raw material components will 
do more to help the product stay 
within the official chemical toler- 
ance limits than refinements in 
sampling techniques. 
Precision and Accuracy 

The terms “precision” and “accu- 
racy” have been used previously in 
these discussions. They have an im- 
portant difference in their respec- 
tive meanings as used in statistics. 
Precision: when two or more ex- 
perimental values agree closely 
among themselves but not necessari- 
ly with the true value. Accuracy: 
when an experimental and the true 
value are in close agreement. Meth- 
ods or results may be precise but 
yet not accurate. 


Tolerance 


The composition of a _ fertilizer 
mixture must conform to a guaran- 
teed analysis within close limits, 
or tolerances. The lower limit is the 
tolerance permitted by the fertilizer 
statute; the upper limit is set by 
the manufacturer. It is a difficult 
operation to prepare a mixed ferti- 
lizer whose composition will exactly 
conform with its guaranteed analys- 
is. The nature of the raw materials 
—particle size, shape, density, mois- 
ture—and the unavoidable variations 
in sampling and analytical proced- 
ures, the biases of the personnel— 
make it almost impossible to sample 
a mixture without error and bias. 
To avoid penalties and maintain a 
reputation for quality goods the fert- 
ilizer manufacturer seems to prefer 
to over-formulate his mixtures so as 
to analyze substantially above the 
lower limit set by the official regu- 
lations. 

Dr. Walter A. Shewhart, father of 
statistical quality control, once said: 

“It is not only what the engineer 
wants but what he can get, or at 
least get economically, that must be 
taken into account in the setting of 
tolerance limits.” Modern plant 
equipment can produce products of 
any desired degree of perfection. In 
practice, however, two principal lim- 
iting factors govern the degree of 
accuracy required, namely, (a) the 
intended use of the material or piece 


of machinery: tolerances for the 
quality of a phosphate destined for 
human food are more severe than 
those for a crop fertilizer; and (b) 
the factor of cost. All fertilizer man- 
ufacturers are ever willing to coop- 
erate with state control officials in 
their work of improving sampling 
and analytical techniques, because 
they feel it is necessary to have a 
system that quickly and justly dif- 
ferentiates between honest and 
somewhat dishonest or sloppy prac- 
tice. But at the same time, they like 
to know how advisable it is to try to 
get such a degree of homogeneity 
which while it may ease the samp- 
ling chore may also impose a cost 
burden on the farmer out of propor- 
tion to its value. This, of course, is 
another way of saying that the tol- 
erances established for the determi- 
nation of each plant nutrients in the 
analysis of a fertilizer should be 
imposed with careful consideration 
of the intended use of the product 
and the cost factor. 


Someone has truly said, “Quality 
must be built into a product, is can- 
not be inspected into it.” Building 
quality into the fertilizer mixed 
goods which meet the specifications 
set forth by the agronomists and 
horticulturists has been and gener- 
ally is the aim and avowed purpose 
of all reputable fertilizer manufac- 
turers. Recent developments in mar- 
keting bulk fertilizer in certain areas 
and which are apparently encourag- 
ed by local official agencies seem 
to ignore all previous agronomic 
teachings about the necessity for ho- 
mogeneity in the mixture and the 
close limits or tolerances in the guar- 
anteed analysis. These developments 
are causing serious concern to man- 
ufacturers and control officials. We 
do not presume to know the answer. 
Enforcement of the chemical contro] 
statutes or a re-appraisal of agrono- 
mic teachings in the light of new 
evidence that should be produced 
by scientifically organized field tests 
seem to be needed. In this connec- 
tion—that is, field tests—it is sug- 
gested that here also the tests should 
be designed by statisticians skilled 
in modern techniques in order to 
assure dependable results. 
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CALIFORNIA 
Best Fertilizer is getting 10% more 
than designed capacity out of the 
new Lathrop plant. It is fully in 
operation now and producing more 
than 125 daily tons of ammonia. 

7 a - 
Valley Nitrogen is under way with 
construction of its $9,500,000 plant 
near Helm, according to Carl Haas, 
president. Major portions of the 
plant are under the design and con- 
struction direction of Chemical Con- 
struction, which, as our readers 
know, has just completed an identi- 
cal plant at Pascagoula, Miss. for 
Mississippi Chemical. 

The Helm plant will produce an- 
hydrous ammonia, ammonium sul- 
phate and complete fertilizers. Daily 
capacity: Anhydrous ammonia, 150 
tons; sulphuric, 200 tons; dry ferti- 
lizer, 400 tons. 


FLORIDA 

Texas Gulf Surphur in cooperation 
with De Bardeleben Marine is es- 
tablishing a molten sulphur termi- 
nal at Tampa. Beginning in August, 
a specially designed ocean-going 
ship will ply between the TGS term- 
inal at Beaumont (see Texas) and 
Tampa, carrying 7500 tons of the 
molten sulphur, making it the larg- 
est carrier ever used for liquid sul- 
phur shipments. In addition to the 
molten capacity, the ship can carry 
2500 tons of solid sulphur or other 
dry bulk, and alternatively the ship 
can handle 8000 tons of dry cargo, 
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which it is planned to do on return 
trips. 

DeBardeleben will have by Au- 
gust initial storage capacity of 12,000 
tons of liquid sulphur in steam- 
heated tanks, and barges of smaller 
capacity for re-distribution coast- 
wise from Tampa. 

” * * 
Virginia-Carolina is experimentally 
planting citrus groves on rehabili- 
tated land at Bartow. Vice-presi- 
dent Charles E. Heinrichs believes 
this is the first such planting that 
has ever been made on former phos- 
phate land. The initial test is a 
12-acre tract. 

we a oa 
Citrus Culture Corp. is building a 
$250,000 plant on the ashes of the 
Mt. Dora plant that burned last 
September. It will be a complete, 
135 x 165 foot mixing plant. Presi- 
dent J. E. Fortner says the plant 
should be in operation first of next 
month. 


The St. Paul Ammonia Products, Inc. ammonia products plant at Pine Bend, Minnesota, has 
been operating at rates above the design capacity of 200 tons per day of ammonia. Close co- 
operation between Lummus, who designed the plant and St. Paul Ammonia’s capable staff 


GEORGIA 


Armour Fertilizer Works, Atlanta, 
has a TVA license to use their pro- 
cess and apparatus for the ammoni- 
ation of superphosphate. 

* * * 
Saye Fertilizer a division of Rut- 
ledge Mfg. Co., Rutledge, is produc- 
ing Saye Green, a packaged ferti- 
lizer for lawns, shrubs, and ponds, 
which is being distributed by Pen- 
nington Grain and Seed. The anal- 
ysis includes trace minerals, and 
they are making a feature of these 
in advertising. 

* a * 
National Gypsum is boosting Savan- 
nah capacity 25%. 


IDAHO 


San Francisco Chemical, Montpelier, 
has announced the acquisition of 
holdings estimated to contain near- 
ly 15,000,000 tons of convertible, high 
level phosphatic material in the 
Crawford-Leefe area, which will as- 
sure them of reserves there for more 
than 40 years. With control of the 


15 patented claims of the old U. S. 
Phosphate Co. they have a total of 
25 claims, which include seven miles 
of strike outcrop. 


KANSAS 


Marc and John Lamoreux and 
Mel Elliott, Waterville, will start a 
fertilizer plant making both liquid 


have achieved a successful project. In addition to producing anhydrous ammonia and ammonium 
nitrate solutions for the fertilizer industry, St. Paul also produces anhydrous ammonia meeting 
industrial specifications. St. Paul Ammonia employs the Texaco Synthesis Gas Generation Proces 
to produce hydrogen for ammonia synthesis. During most of the year, natural gas direct from 
the pipeline is the raw material. However, during the cold Minnesota winters the supply of 
natural gas is interrupted, giving preference to household users. The plant is designed so that 
at these times butane is used as the raw material. The large compressors are gas-engine driven 
and use natural gas fuel except during the winter months, when propane from ,storage tanks 
is employed. The Lummus design fits the plant to the needs of the area and permits this sort 
of flexible operation. This plant utilizes a hot potassium carbonate system for removal of 
CO2, which helps in reducing the costs of production. Lummus acted as general contractors for 
the entire project which includes ammonia synthesis, nitric acid, and ammonium nitrate so 
lutions units, and offsite facilities including utilites, tankage and product shipping 


. and granulated dry mixed grades. 
_ LOUISIANA 
ra Pelican State Lime Corporation has 
4, ’ 


been chartered at Morgan City with 
capital stock listed at $400,000. Ad- 
dress, 819 Brashear Ave. 

a - + 
Louisiana Limestone Distributors, 
Inc., has been chartered for $18,500 
at 121 Bolton Ave., Alexandria. 


MAINE 


Eastern States Farmers Exchange, 
Maine’s newest fertilizer plant at 
Detroit, recently held a three day 
open house. It is equipped to turn 
out ten grades of fertilizer to suit 
local needs. 
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MARYLAND 


Wm. B. Tilghman Co., Salisbury, 
publish “The Tiller” a house-organ 
we review regularly. The current 
issue reveals an interesting service 
they render their friends,—free clas- 
sified ads of all kinds, which occu- 
py a good half of the issue. 


MINNESOTA 


American Agricultural Chemical 
have announced the purchase of a 
64-acre site at Sleepy Eye. Vice pres- 
ident B. R. Richey has indicated that 
a plant may be built there at some 
future date. 


MISSISSIPPI 


First Mississippi Corporation has 
called our attention to our reference 
to them as “cooperative-owned” in 
the February issue, and points out 
that they are not. 
ca * ca 

Southern Fertilizer Activite Co., 
Inc., has been chartered at Edwards 
with capital stock of $150,000. 


MISSOURI 


Paul Skaggs and Sons have opened 
their new bulk fertilizer plant in 
Fredericktown on Villar Street. 
Their main office will continue at 
400 N. Main St. 


NEW JERSEY 

Dixon Chemical now expect their 
$5,000,000 sulphuric acid plant in 
Paulsboro to be ready in September, 
with a capacity of 30,000 annual 
tons. They plan to build later this 
year an aluminum sulfate unit in 
Newark. 


OHIO 


Weiker Grain Company, Van 
Wert, have completed their ferti- 
lizer plant, and are producing ccm- 
plete fertilizer. Their production is 
about 450 weekly tons on a 40-hour 
week basis. They have 1000 tons 
storage capacity. Equipment _in- 
cludes two tractor loaders, a belt 
conveyor, a mixer, two elevators, 
and two sets of scales—one a truck 
scale. O. J. Weiker, Jr. is general 
manager. 


TEXAS 

Texas Gulf Sulphur has announced 
plans to enlarge its present marine 
shipping facilities at Beaumont to 
the tune of $3,000,000. A 3600 foot 
canal, 36 feet deep, capable of hand- 
ling a 15,000-ton tanker, will con- 
nect the Neches River with their 
storage area, where a turning basin 
will be dredged. The whole project 
is contained entirely on their prop- 
erty. It will be prepared to handle 
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both molten and bulk sulphur ship- 
ments (See Florida). 


* * * 


Farm and Ranch Fertilizer Co. ex- 
pects to begin this Summer with 
20,000 annual ton initial production 
at their new $150,000 fertilizer plant 
at Clarkwood, near Corpus Christi. 
This plant will produce pelletized 
fertilizer, while their Alpine plant 
produces dry mix fertilizer. 


WASHINGTON 


California Spray-Chemical has 
awarded construction to Chemical 
Industrial Corp. for their $5,000,000 
development at Kennewick, accord- 
ing to Calspray’s vice president and 
chief engineer, Phil S. Williams. The 
project includes a nitric acid and an 
ammonium nitrate plant. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Morgantown Ordnance Works, the 
$63,000,000 wartime ammonia plant, 
was relinquished by Olin-Mathieson 
last year, as reported here at the 
time. It was put up for bids by 


General Services Administration, 
without what GSA calls a “respon- 
sive bid.” Under the law sale of the 
plant may now be negotiated. 

Full details of the plant, which 
would cost $167,000,000 to reproduce 
today—according to Singmaster & 
Breyer—may be had from Joe L. 
Moody, director, Acquisition & Dis- 
posal Division, Public Building Serv- 
ice, General Services Administra- 
tion, Washington, D. C. It was orig- 
inally offered on a “sale or lease” 
basis, in one parcel or two. 


ARGENTINE 


SOMISA, steel producer, wants to 
build three blast furnaces, one this 
year, another in 1962, the third about 
1969. Each furnace should turn out 
some 7,900 annual metric tons of 
ammonium sulfate and other deriva- 
tives. Now they want a US concern 
to help develop outlets. 


AUSTRIA 


Austrian Nitrogen Works, Linz, in- 
creased its volume 80,000 tons dur- 


COMMONWEALTH’S NEW LIQUID OPERATION 


Commonwealth Fertilizer Company, Russellville, Ky., has recently opened their new $10,000 
liquid fertilizer division. The machinery was built and installed by the Standard Steel Manu 
facturing Company of Indianapolis, and is a continuous type acid neutralization operation 


with a capacity of 20 hourly tons of complete NPK liquid mixes 


The liquid division includes 


the manufacture and sale of complete liquid fertilizers, as well as anhydrous ammonia and 
direct application nitrogen solutions. Jack Davis will manage the division. In the pictures below 
are shown: Top left, Board of Directors, left to right: Nat H. Love, Ira L. Fears, M. G. Williams 


and J. A. Hicks; right, Commonwealth's new liquid fertilizer plant 


Below left, mixing unit 


showing potash elevator and weigh hopper; right, mixing unit showing control panel ard activator. 

























ing 1928, to 980,000 tons. The in- 
crease was largely in superphosphate 
and from the new granular and urea 
lines. 


CANADA 

Electric Reduction Co. of Canada, 
Ltd., has announced a multi-million 
dollar program in Ontario. This in- 
cludes plants for sulphuric and phos- 
phoric acids. These will be located 
at Port Maitland, where the Grand 
River enters Lake Erie. 

7” . 7” 
Consolidated Mining and Smelting 
has reported to us the immediate 
construction of a $5,000,000 urea 
plant at Calgary, Alberta. These 
will be operated in conjunction with 
their present ammonia and fertilizer 
plants there, and will have a capa- 
city in excess of 36,000 annual tons. 
» * * 

Gypsum, Lime and Alabastine Can- 
ada Lid. has integrated into its op- 
eration the new $350,000 pulverized 
limestone plant at Beachville, On- 
tario. At full capacity it is sched- 
uled to produce 30 hourly tons. Full 
capacity is expected to be reached 
early in the new year. During the 
past 10 years they have put $12,500,- 
000 into modernization which has 
brought a very substantial increase 
in production. 


EIRE 

Siat Patrick Copper Mines, Avoca, 
County Wicklow, will be the source 
of pyrites from which superphos- 
phates will be produced by a new 
company being formed there. 


GREECE 

The Government is planning a 270 
daily ton ammonia plant at Ptole- 
mais, Macedonia, and needs some 
$13,500,000 foreign capital to finance. 
West German and French concerns 
will probably build the plant. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

The Rudnap plant, at Lukavaz, Bos- 
nia which was reported here last 
month is expected to produce 100 
daily metric tons of anhydrous am- 
monia; 340 metric tons of nitric acid, 
380 metric tons per day of nitrochalk 
containing 20.5% N. All these op- 
erations will use Fauser-Montecatini 
processes. As reported previously, 
Montecatini and Ansaldo will handle 
construction and equipment. 





Agrico Water Soluble, an ea y-to-use, com 
pletely soluble 17-17-17 granular plant food 
will be available to home gardeners, golf 
courses and nurserymen this spring, according 
to an announcement by The American Ag 
ricultural Chemical Company. The product is 
available in 8-ounce jars and 3-pound foil 
packages for home use, and in 50-pound 
drums for commercial and industrial use, with 
full information on proper use 
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MICHIANA BUILDS ON IDEAS 


The Michiana Chemical Co., Niles, 
Mich., is a new fertilizer outfit, and 
one with ideas. The picture shows 
the latest of these. It is a 4’ x 4’ ply- 
wood box which has been patented 
by Alfred Oines and Robert Freske, 
who own and operate the six-months 
old plant. 

This box, which they call the good 
right arm is there for the free use 
of the customers in filling bulk plant 
food into spreaders. Instead of shov- 
eling, the fertilizer flows direct into 
the spreader from the box on the 
truck. It costs about $38 to make, 
and has a positive shut-off gate, 
with canvas or plastic sleeve spout. 
The boxes are loaded on the cus- 
tomers’ trucks at the plant with a 


fork lift. Capacity of the boxes is 1 
to 1% ton of fertilizer. 

Michiana should be familiar to 
our readers because we have report- 
ed how they converted an old rai!- 
road roundhouse into a_ fertilizer 
plant. Last month, the 100th car- 
load of chemicals rolled into the 
roundhouse, and at the same time a 
thousand visitors came in to help 
celebrate the “anniversary.” A pic- 
nic was served, door prizes were 
given—and a festive air permeated 
the whole part. 

Michiana is now serving 28 towns 
in Michigan and 7 in Indiana with 
eight grades of fertilizer under the 
Spartan trade name. 





Safety Section 
Sets Meeting Dates 

The bi-annual spring meeting of 
the executive committee of the 
Fertilizer Section of the National 
Safety Council was held in the 
Heart of Atlanta Motel, Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

The vice-chairman, Elmer Per- 
rine, advised the board that the 1959 
meeting would be held in Chicago 
on October 19 and 20 at 2:00 P.M. 
The vice-chairman will furnish the 
secretary with a tentative schedule 
of the program. 

An address of appreciation to the 







































































































































sponsors and regional directors of 
the schools was made by W. C. 
Creel. A moticn made and second- 
ed that the Fertilizer Safety School 
be continued in 1959 carried. 

Dates for Schools—Southeastern, 
Aug. 27-28; Northeastern, Aug. 12- 
13; Southwestern, Nov. 12-13; Mid- 
western and Western, to be = an- 
nounced. 

Paul Truitt requested that all 
checks for school attendance’ be 
made payable to National Plant 
Food Institute. Mr. Truitt advised 
that a budget of $2500.00 had been 
approved for the schools. Announce- 
ments and programs for _ schools 
are to be made sixty days in ad- 
vance. Registration fees will in- 
clude only those extras (materials, 
luncheons) that the respective school 
directors Ceem necessary. The cover 
sheet for programs will be standard- 
ized for all schools. 

Board of Directors were informed 
that this Section would not parti- 
cipate in the Southern States Safety 
Conference this year. The next bi- 
annual executive committee meeting 
will be in Roanoke, Va., on June 4. 
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NEWS FOR 
AQUA AMMONIA 
USERS! 


Texaco can save the freight 





on 1 car out of 3 


NEW 50% SOLUTION GIVES YOU MORE NH: PER SHIPMENT 


Because Texaco has the handling know-how and equip- 
ment, it is now practical to ship aqua ammonia at 50% 
concentration in either tank cars or tank trucks. You get 
57% more ammonia than in the same volume of regular 
29.4% solution. 

At your plant, 50% solution is unloaded and diluted 
to 29.4% without additional investment in handling 
equipment. 

Thus, two tank cars of Texaco 50% NHsg solution 
actually give you more ammonia than three cars of the 
standard 29.4% solution—saving you shipping costs on 
one car. 

Only Texaco offers you this advantage. In addition, 
Texaco’s technical advisory personnel will be glad to 





TEXACO PETROCHEMICALS: aqua ammonia, anhydrous 
ammonia, nitrogen solutions, diisobutylene, odorless mineral 
spirits, naphthenic acid, propylene tetramer and rust inhibitors. 
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discuss with you any questions concerning this unique 
saving, development of a new product or improvement 
of an old one. Possibly Texaco research has already 
solved a problem similar to yours, saving you the expense 
of duplicate experimentation. 

The box at the left shows you some of the high-quality 
petrochemicals available from Texaco. Whether you need 
a product or a process, call or write: 

The Texas Company, Petrochemical Sales Division, 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois, or 135 
East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


TEXACO 


als PETROCHEMICALS 








At Yakima Fertilizer Dealers Meeting—trom 
left to right, Scott Hanson, Program Chair- 
man, Collier Carbon & Chemical Corp.; Red 
Bertramson, soil testing panel moderator, 
Washington State University; Emil Nelson, 
principal soil fertility speaker, Irrigation Ex- 
periment Station; Leon S. Jackson, Executive 
Secretary Pacific Northwest Plant Food As- 
sociation, 


4 i 

Western Washington Forestry Association Fer- 
tility Panel study the effect of Fertilizer ap- 
plications on a Douglas Fir specimen. Left 
to right, F. Todd Tremblay, Pacific North 
west Regional Director, National Plant Food 
Institute; Ken Turnbull, University of Wash- 
ington; Darrel Turner, Western Washington 
Experiment Station; Stan Gessel, University 
of Washington; and C. H. Rowles, University 
of British Columbia. 





Ine National Plant Food Institute's Fertilizer 
Salesman's Handbook is the focal point of 
a discussion between Dr. M. H. McVickar, 
California Spray-Chemical Corporation; Glenn 
Holt, U. S. Borax and Chemical Corporation; 
and Dick South, Hanson & Peterson, during 
the Western Washington Fertilizer Dealers 
Meeting at Mt. Vernon, Washington. 


Book Published For 
California Banks 

The National Plant Food Institute 
and the California Fertilizer Associ- 
ation, with the assistance of the Uni- 
versity of California, jointly have 
published an _ attractive 20-page 
booklet for banks and other lending 
agencies in California entitled, ““More 
Profits from Fertile Soils in Cali- 
fornia.” 








Meetings 








WASHINGTON 


“Better Use of More Fertilizer” 
was the theme of the Central Wash- 
ington fertilizer dealers day in Ya- 
kima recently. 

Emil Nelson, soil scientist, Irriga- 
tion Experiment Station at Prosser, 
keynoted the theme of the meeting 
by presenting facts and figures on 
fertilizer recommendations for the 
irrigated crops. 

F. Todd Tremblay, Northwest Re- 
gional Director for NPFI, presented 
some of the results of the Washing- 
ton Five-Acre Corn Contest. 

Dr. Al Halvorson, soil testing spe- 
cialist from Washington State Uni- 
versity, discussed the college soil 
testing program. 


Dr. Billy Bond discussed the use 
of bulk blending of fertilizers in to- 
day’s modern fertilizer plants. 


The highlight of the day’s pro- 
gram was the soil testing panel mod- 
erated by Dr. B. B. Bertramson of 
Washington State University. A live- 
ly discussion on the theme, “Does 
Soil Testing Really Sell Fertilizer” 
indicated that this was undoubtedly 
true. The consensus of opinion was 
that fertilizer dealers would be wise 
to join forces with the county agents 


to push the soil testing program in 
all areas. 


* * * 


A capacity crowd which attended 
the 3rd annual Western Washington 
Fertilizer Dealers meeting at Mt. 
Vernon, Washington, and were pre- 
sented some interesting facts and fig- 
ures on forage and tree fertilization 
needs. 


* x * 


Over 150 tree farmers and forest- 
ers showed a keen interest in the 
“Progress Report on Forest Ferti- 
lizer Use” presented at the recent 
15th annual meeting of the Western 
Washington Farm Forestry Associa- 
tion. 


The panel which presented some 
of the recent findings in forest soil 
fertility was made up of Dr. S. P. 
Gessel, associate professor of the 
Forestry Department of the Univer- 
sity of Washington, Dr. Ken Turn- 
bull, University of Washington, Dr. 
C. H. Rowles, University of British 
Columbia, and Dr. Darrell Turner, 
Western Washington Experiment 
Station. F. Todd Tremblay, regional 
director of the National Plant Food 
Institute, moderated the panel. 


ARIZONA 


A six member panel moderated by 
E. O. Foster highlighted the one-day 
Arizona Fertilizer Conference at the 
University of Arizona in Tucson. 
Panelists discussed “Fertilizer Use 
Economics in Arizona.” 

Dr. Foster is chairman of the Soil 
Improvement Committee of the Ari- 
zona Agricultural Chemicals Asso- 
ciation. 

Panelist Lynn Mellor, Olin Math- 
ieson Chemical Corp., discussed 
grower experience in boosting in- 
come with high levels of soil fertility 
on several Arizona crops. 

Dr. Russell Coleman, NPFI exec- 
utive vice president, stressed the im- 
portance of showing crop _ yields 
graphically in terms of increased net 
income. Other panelists were D. H. 
Walbolt, Shell Chemical Corp.; Le- 


mac Hopkins, California Spray- 
Chemical Corp.; Lyle Young, Ari- 
zona Bankers Association and Dr. 
Raymond Seltzer, University of Ari- 
zona. 

In the morning session Dr. Richard 
B. Bahme, Western regional director 
of the Institute, outlined NPFI activ- 
ities in the field of research and edu- 
cation as it pertains to the West. 

College agriculturalists reported 
on field research trials featuring ni- 
trogen and phosphate responses and 
increases in grain sorghum yields 
from nitrogen, available phosphate 
and potash in the morning session. 

Sponsoring the conference were 
the National Plant Food Institute 
and the Arizona Agricultural Chem- 
icals Association in cooperation with 
the University of Arizona. 
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ALABAMA 


The Alabama Soil Fertility Cam- 
paign is rolling in high gear, accord- 
ing to J. C. Lowery, Extension Ag- 
ronomist with the Alabama Agri- 
cultural Extension Service and 
Frank Boyd, President, Alabama 
Soil Fertility Society. Kick-off meet- 
ings have been held in 20 counties 
across Alabama during the past few 
weeks. 

Charles Summerour, Secretary of 
the Alabama Soil Fertility Society 
and Area Agronomist with the 
American Potash Institute, has been 
assisting county agents with the 
planning, arrangement, and publicity 
for the meetings. 

The Alabama program is another 
excellent example of cooperation be- 
tween the fertilizer industry and the 
State Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice in conducting an educational pro- 
gram to increase the income of the 
farmers in the State. Cooperation 
has come from all segments of the 
industry, individual dealers, manu- 
facturers, producers, and organiza- 
tions representing many agricultural 
enterprises. 


NEW MEXICO 


The Agricultural Chemicals Con- 
ference was held at the New Mexico 
State University, State College, N. 
M. 

Speakers included Dr. R. L. Beach- 
er, southern regional director, Na- 
tional Plant Food Institute, Seldon 
Baker of Agricultural Services and 
several from the NMSU staff. 


ARKANSAS 


Fayetteville, Arkansas had its 
name added to a growing list of 
counties in the United States in 
which soil testing is being promoted 
intensively among farmers. 

Such a program was launched re- 
cently in Lawrence County where 
more than 200 farmers attended a 
“Soil Test Festival.” Sponsoring the 
project is the County Agricultural 
Extension Service in cooperation 
with the National Plant Food Insti- 
tute. 


MICHIGAN 


The timetable for launching the 
intensified soil testing program in 
Ionia County, Mich., was announced 
last month. 

This program, sponsored by the 
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MONTANA SOIL TESTING 


“Increased emphasis will be placed 
cn pushing soil testing in Montana” 
stated Bernard L. Brown, M.S.C. 
extension soils specialist at a recent 
meeting of the Montana Plant Food 
Association at Great Falls. “The soil 
testing facilities have been moved to 
the Agronomy and Soils department 
under the direct supervision of Dr. 
Murray Klages.” 

John Reuss, assistant in soils, dis- 
cussed the native hay fertility ex- 
periments he had carried out in co- 
operation with H. A. Kittams and 
M. G. Klages. F. Todd Tremblay, 
regional director of the N.P.F.I., dis- 
cussed the position of the fertilizer 
dealer in modern day agriculture. 

Newly elected officers for the 
Montana Plant Food Association in- 


George Mason, newly-elected president of 
the Montana Plant Food Association discusses 
Montana’s new soil testing program with 
County Agent Ted Fosse (left) and Bernard 
L. Brown, M.S.C. Extension Soils Specialist at 
Bozeman. P 


cluded George Mason, President, 
Tom Selstad, Vice President, and 
Warren Stensland, Secretary Treas- 
urer. 





National Plant Food Institute and 
the Michigan Agricultural Extension 
Service, is designed to encourage 
more efficient crop production by 
farmers, through the use of lime and 
fertilizer. Supervising and correlat- 
ing the program will be Fred Pea- 
body, county extension director of 
Ionia county and John R. Guttay, In- 
stitute district representative, with 
headquarters at East Lansing, Mich. 

A kickoff dinner is scheduled for 
May 28, at Ionia, county seat of Ionia 


County, to get the program officially 
underway. In attendance will be 
farmers, county business men, ed- 
itors and agricultural workers. 

The project is part of the program 
recommended by the Institute’s Mid- 
west Research and Education Com- 
mittee, headed by R. P. Thomas, In- 
ternational Minerals and Chemical 
Corporation. A Soil Testing task 
force has advised on plans for the 
program, under the chairmanship of 
Leo Orth, Sinclair Petrochemicals. 





FOREST FERTILIZATION GROUP 


The National Plant Food Insti- 
tute’s Forest Fertilization Task Force 
met March 24 and 25 at the Dinkler- 
Plaza Hotel in Atlanta, Georgia, to 
discuss fertilization research in 
southern forestry, Dr. S. L. Tisdale, 
NPFI Regional Director, announced. 

The project is under the general 
direction of Dr. L. C. Walker, Chief 
Forester of the Institute, and the 
group is composed of industrial 
scientists and research foresters. 

The Institute project originated 
as a result of recent interest exhib- 
ited by chemical companies toward 
About 30 
wood-producing industries also have 


a coordinated program. 


expressed interest in such an effort. 

Among the items considered at 
the Atlanta meeting, according to 
Dr. Tisdale, was the establishment 
of a clearing house of experiments 
underway in order for interested 
parties to be kept informed of prog- 
ress in research. The group also 
agreed to encourage the establish- 
ment of a service laboratory to han- 


dle analyses of soils and plant tis- 
sues. Priorities for forest fertiliza- 
tion research were suggested and 
requests from research organizations 
for financial aid were considered. 
Other members of the Task Force 
present at the meeting were: Dr. L. 
E. Loveless, Monsanto Chemical Co.; 
Dr. Louis Metz, U. S. Forest Service; 
Dr. W. W. Rennie, E. I. duPont de 
Nemours & Co.; Dr. J. E. Sedberry, 
American Potash Institute; Dr. H. J. 
Stangel, Allied Chemical Corpora- 
tion; Donald D. Stevenson, Buckeye 
Cellulose Corporation; and Dr. F. W. 
Woods, Duke University. Dr. R. L. 
Beacher, Dr. W. H. Garman and Mr. 
E. K. Chandler, all of the NPFI, also 
participated in the conference. 





Virginia Issues Rules 
On Pesticide Mixing 


The Virginia Department of Agri- 
culture has issued a supplement to 
instructions under which fertilizer- 
pesticide mixtures may be made for 
cantaloupes, cucumbers, snap beans, 
squash, strawberries, tomatoes and 
watermelons. 








BIOCHEMISTRY CONFERENCE PROGRAM 
ANNOUNCED FOR AUGUST 3-7 


The program for the Third Gordon 
Research Conference on Biochem- 
istry and Agriculture has been an- 
nounced by Dr. George L. McNew, 
Managing Director of Boyce Thomp- 
son Institute and Dr. Robert S. Ban- 
durski, Professor of Plant Biochem- 
istry at Michigan State University 
who are serving as co-chairmen of 
the conference. The conferences, 
which will cover various chemical 
aspects of agriculture, will be held 
at Kimball Union Academy in Me- 
riden, New Hampshire on August 
3rd to 7th. 

Brilliant and outstanding foreign 
participants are supplementary to 
five very enlightened sessions by 
outstanding authorities in the United 
States. 

Of special interest to our readers 
is the session on Tuesday, Aug. 4 
program for which follows: 

Phosphorus in Plant Nutrition 

Session Chairman Dr. G. L. Bridg- 
er, Director of Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Research, W. R. Grace & Co., 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

9:00 A.M. Chemical Behavior and 
Plant Availability of Phosphorus 
Sources in Relation to Soil and Fert- 
ilizer Properties. Dr. D. R. Bouldin, 
Soils and Fertilizer Research Branch, 
Tennessee Valley Authority, Wilson 


Dam, Ala. 

9:45 A.M. Discussion. 

10:00 A.M. Plant Nutrient Uptake 
from Fertilizer Bands. Dr. A. J. 
Ohlrogge, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Indiana. 

10:45 A.M. Discussion. 

11:00 A.M. Distribution of Phos- 
phorus in Plants. Dr. C. V. Cole, U. 
S. Department of Agriculture, Fort 
Collins, Colorado. 

11:45 A.M. Discussion. 

12:00 Noon Lunch. 

Those interested in attending 
should write Dr. W. George Parks, 
Department of Chemistry, Universi- 
ty of Rhode Island, Kingston, Rhode 
Island immediately for application 
blanks since admission is by invita- 
tion. The purpose of the conference 
is to bring outstanding research per- 
sonnel from academic, private and 
industrial laboratories together in a 
relaxed environment where there 
will be freedom for full discussion 
of subjects of mutual interest. By 
focusing divergent viewpoints and 
calling upon people of different pro- 
fessional backgrounds who have ex- 
ceptional knowledge in a given area, 
it is possible to synthesize and stim- 
ulate broad viewpoints that are oft- 
en missed in more restricted gath- 
erings. 





Youths Efficient As 
Corn Growers 


How efficient can you be in grow- 
ing corn? Spencer Chemical Com- 
pany has come up with some an- 
swers to this question after tabu- 
lating the results of its 1958 Effi- 
cient Corn Growing Program. 

For instance: the 35 top partici- 
pants in the program grew 4668 
bushels of corn on only 35 acres for 
a total net profit of $2,860. 

In its fifth year, the Spencer pro- 
gram lets each youthful participant 
compete against himself in seeing 
just what can be done to improve 
the standard corn growing practices 
on his farm. His success is measured 
by balancing the improvement in 
yield and profit on one acre of corn 
grown with what he judges to be 
“improved” practices against the 
yield and profit from an acre grown 
with practices normally used. As- 
sisted by his Vocational Agriculture 
teacher, he is required to keep de- 
tailed records and make accurate 
yield measurements. Improvement 
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in efficiency, as measured by profit 
rather than bushels, is stressed above 
improvement in yield alone. 

Spencer indicated that the “im- 
proved” practices most generally 
chosen to boost efficiency were: in- 
creased use of fertilizer according 
to soil test, increased plant popula- 
tion per acre, use of adapted hy- 
brid seed and increased weed and 
insect control. They resulted in an 
average yield increase of 61 bushels 
per acre on the “improved” plot. Al- 
though this increased the production 
cost, profit per acre was an average 
of $42 more than on the less-efficient 
“normal” practices plot. 





Simulated Space Flight 
Discourages Fruit Flies 


Fruit Flies, whirled at 240 revo- 
lutions per minute, still go on re- 
producing—but it takes a lot longer. 
In fact the yield from a given num- 
ber of eggs is reduced 60%. This 
should discourage men who want 
to found a dynasty somewhere in 
outer space. 


Potash Deliveries 
Rose in ’58 


Deliveries of potash for agricul- 
tural purposes in the United States, 
Canada, Cuba, Puerto Rico, and Ha- 
waii by the eight principal Ameri- 
can producers and the importers to- 
taled 3,805,057 tons of salts, contain- 
ing an equivalent of 2,229,724 tons 
K.O during 1958, according to the 
American Potash Institute. This was 
an increase of 10% in salts and K,O 
over 1957. Continental United States 
took 2,090,659 tons K,O; Canada, 89,- 
396 tons; Cuba, 16,482 tons; Puerto 
Rico, 16,528 tons; and Hawaii, 16,659 
tons. These figures include imports 
from Europe of 237,269 tons K,O. 

Exports to other countries were 
228,156 tons K,O, an increase of 11%. 
Deliveries of potash for non-agri- 
cultural purposes amounted to 118,- 
707 tons K,O, a decrease of 8% un- 
der last year. 

In the United States, agricultural 
potash was delivered in 46 states 
and the District of Columbia. IIli- 
nois with over 200,000 tons K,O 
was the leading state followed in 
order by Indiana, Ohio, and Georgia, 
each taking more than 150,000 tons 
K,O during the year. Due to ship- 
ments across state lines, consump- 
tion does not necessarily correspond 
to deliveries within a state. 

Agricultural potash accounted for 
nearly 95% of deliveries. Muriate of 
potash continued to be by far the 
most popular material, comprising 
over 93% of the total K,O delivered 
for agricultural purposes, with sul- 
phate of potash and sulphate of pot- 
ash magnesia totalling 7%. 

During the fourth quarter of 1958, 
deliveries for agricultural purposes 
were 602,216 tons K.O in Continen- 
tal United States, 46,104 tons in Can- 
ada, 7,702 tons in Cuba, 3,481 tons 
in Puerto Rico, and 5,074 tons in 
Hawaii making a total of 664,577 tons 
K,O, an increase of 31% over last 
year. These figures include imports 
from Europe for July through De- 
cember. Exports of potash to other 
countries during the fourth quarter 
were 47,095 tons K.O, an increase of 
23,011 tons or 95% over last year. 


In addition to regularly reported 
deliveries on the quarterly basis, in- 
formation from governmental and 
other sources indicates that during 
July through December, 1958, there 
were imports of European potash 
into the United States, Canada, Cuba, 
and Puerto Rico of 113,594 tons K,0 
as muriate of potash and 26,365 tons 
K.O as sulphate of potash. These 
figures are included in the deliveries 
for the fourth quarter. 
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Requests For Soil Tests 
Show Change In Land Use 


Of 4,681 soil samples analyzed for 
available plant food content at Con- 
necticut’s AES in New Haven last 
year, 2751 represented areas used or 
to be used for lawns, baseball dia- 
monds, football gridirons, golf cours- 
es, roadside areas, and the like. The 
number of samples in the “lawn” 
group was half again as many as in 
1953. 


Five years ago, pastures and farm 
crops, market gardens, and home 
gardens, in that order, followed 
lawns as the principal sources of 
soil to be analyzed. In 1958 orna- 
mentals were in second place, ahead 
of all of these, although the number 
of samples from homes gardens 
stayed about the same. The number 
of samples from cropland soils fell 
from 1953 to 1958. 





Poly Bags Developed For 


Standard Bag Equipment 

A valve type polyethylene indus- 
trial bag, which can be used inter- 
changeably with paper bags on 
standard valve bagging equipment, 
was described at the annual meeting 
of the National Flexible Packaging 
Association. 


E. W. Geigel, supervising engi- 
neer of the packaging development 
group of Monsanto Chemical Ccm- 
pany’s plastics division, said pre- 
liminary tests indicate that the new 
concept will eliminate the difficulty 
of satisfactorily heat sealing oly- 
ethylene bag closure surfaces con- 
taminated during filling with certain 
powdery or oily materials. 

Mr. Geigel said that pilot quanti- 
ties of polyethylene industrial bags 
employing this new concept were 
made available for testing by Poly- 
ethylene Packaging Machinery Co., 
Unionville, Conn., which also plans 
to supply equipment to manufac- 
ture such bags. A prototype auto- 
matic machine, incorporating the 
findings of the test program, has 
been designed and demonstrated. 

Chipewa Plastics, Inc., of Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., the primary sup- 
plier of conventional heavy gauge 
polyethylene bags, also has been 
testing for some time a newly de- 
veloped self closing valve type bag 
suitable for use with standard spout 
filling equipment. Field tests have 
indicated excellent results. 





Dollar purchases of raw food farm 
commodities ran 112% ahead in 
1958 of the same period in 1957. 
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MURIATE 
OF POTASH 
for the 

PLANT FOOD INDUSTRY 


‘bon symbol stands for high-grade uniform, coarse and 


granular Muriate of Potash (60° K.O minimum). South- 


west Potash Corporation provides a dependable supply of 
HIGH-K* Muriate for the plant food industry. 


“Trade Mark 


Southwest Potash 
Corporation 
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NO MAJOR REPAIRS 
IN 25 YEARS’ 


Sturtevant Construction Assures 
Long Mill Life at Top Loads 


Sturtevant crushing and grinding ma- 
chinery answers the long life top-load pro- 
duction problem for medium to small size 
plants. Many Sturtevants have been operat- 
ing above rated capacities for more than 25 
years, and without a major repair. 

“Open-Door” design gives instant acces- 
sibility where needed — makes cleanouts, 
inspection and maintenance fast and easy. 
Machines may be set up in units to operate 
at equal quality and capacity. 


Jaw Crushers — Produce coarse (5 in. largest mod- 
el) to fine (% in. smallest model). Eight models 
range from 2 x 6 in. jaw opening (lab model) to 
12 x 26 in. Capacities to 30 tph. All except two 
smallest sizes operate on double cam Pre _ 
crush double per energy unit. Request Buttetin No. 
062 


Rotary Fine Crusher — Reduce soft to medium hard 
3 to 8 in. material down to “% to 1% in. sizes. 
Capacities up to 30 tph. Smallest model has 6 x 18 
in. hopper opening; largest, 10 x 30 in. Non-clog- 
ging operation, Single handwheel regulates size. 
Request Bulletin No. 063. 


Crushing Rolls — Reduce soft to hard 2 in. and 
smaller materials to from 12 to 20 mesh with mini- 
mum fines. Eight sizes, with rolls from 8 x 5 in. 
to 38 x 20 in.; rates to 87 tph. Three types — Bal- 
anced Rolls; Plain Balanced Rolls; Laboratory 


Rolls — all may be adjusted in operation. Request 
Bulletin No. 065. 


Hammer Mills — Reduce to 20 mesh. Swing-Sledge 
Mills crush or shred medium hard material up to 
70 tph. Hinged-Hammer Pulverizers crush or shred 
softer material at rates up to 30 tph. Four Swing- 
Sledge Mills with feed openings from 6 x 5 in. to 
20 x 30’ in. Four Hinged-Hammer Pulverizers 
with feed openings from 12 x 12 in. to 1242 x 24 in. 
Request Bulletin No. 084. 


*Reports Manager W. Carleton Merrill 
concerning Sturtevant Swing-Sledge Mill 
at James F. Morse Co., Boston. 


STURTEVANT 
MILL COMPANY 
Clayton St., Boston 22, Mass. 





How much 


do YOU know 


about S! CALES ? 


No business machine you own bears a closer relation to your profits than your 


weighing scales. In honor of “National Weights and Measures Week,” 


celebrated March 


1-7, here’s an eye-opening question-and-answer quiz in which some of the nation’s leading 
; £4 q g 


weights and measures officials give the facts about the importance of accurate weighing 


to every businessman. 


Are weighing errors important to a 
practical businessman? 

Yes, indeed. The National Con- 
ference on Weights and Measures re- 
ports that a mistake of eight ounces 
per 100 pounds on material selling 
for $50.00 a ton, repeated 1600 times 
a day, cost $20.00 per day. 

Weighings may be much more fre- 
quent than 1600 a day. It’s possible 
to lose many hundreds or thousands 
of dollars in so-called “trivial” 
weighing mistakes. 


Do weighing errors tend to “balance 
off?” 


Generally, no. When a scale gives 
an incorrect weight, it is usually 
caused by a faulty condition of the 
scale. Thus, as long as that condi- 
tion continues, the scale will con- 
tinue to give the same kind of error 
—in one direction, either short- 
weight or overweight. 


Are most weighing mistakes against 
the buyer or the seller? 

Contrary to popular belief, a sur- 
vey of leading weights and measures 
officials across the nation indicates 
that the majority of scale mistakes 
are against the interest of the seller. 

Fairly typical of the responses 
was that of George W. Bay, head of 
weights and measures in Missouri, 
who reported scale errors “approxi- 
mately 59% against the scale owner, 
and 41% against the customer.” 


Friction, over-long use, neglect 
and improper installation are cited 
as causes of scale errors by many 
weights and measures officials. 

Mistakes in weighing can be enor- 
mously expensive because of large 
volumes, and hard use on scales. 
John P. McBride, head of weights 
and measures for Massachusetts, re- 
ported these findings on packages 
with excessive errors which had to 
be condemned: 

“Of a total of 179,832 packaged 
commodities 18,807 (10%) were 
underweight and 32,734 (18%) were 
overweight. Of 85,357 packages put 
up at the factory, 8,825 (10%) of 
those tested were underweight and 
16,047 (19%) were overweight.” 


The mistakes which such errors 
represent undoubtedly involve many 
millions of dollars for the nation. For 
individual concerns, the errors can 
spell the difference between profit 
and loss. 


Would more frequent accuracy tests 
of scales help? 


Yes. Weights and measures offi- 
cials all over the nation were em- 
phatic about this. “There should be 
more frequent inspections of scales, 
as well as better maintenance,” re- 
plied J. L. Slaughter, head of weights 
and measures in Alabama. J. J. 
Leonard, director of Weights and 
Measures of New York state, re- 
sponded: “It goes without saying 
that the more frequently the scale 
is tested, the better return the own- 
er will receive from the device and 
the better all-around weights and 
measures condition will be found. 
It does not appear to make a great 
deal of difference whether the 
weights and measures official or the 
scale man conducts the tests so 
long as the same goal is reached.” 


Does abuse and improper insialla- 
tion shorten scale life and impair 
scale accuracy? 


Yes. Howard E. Crawford, head of 
weights and measures in Jackson- 
ville, Fla., reports: “ .. . the most 
common cause of scale errors is ex- 
cessive long use of scales after all 
parts have become generally worn 
beyond reasonable repair... in 
many industries, floor trucks and 
other vehicles used to carry loads 
are continually run over floor scale 
platforms even when the loads are 
not to be weighed. This weight load 
is damaging to the weighing device.” 


To Dry Insects 
To Death? 


Insecticides founded on drying 
agents, which literally dry the pest 
to death, are being experimentally 
used on crops. The question of cost 
as well as effectiveness is still in the 
question stage. But the non-toxicity 
feature may well be a governing 
factor in the future. 
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TVA AIMING AT SUPER ACID 
FROM WET PROCESS ACID 


TVA engineers are trying to find 
ways to convert ccmmercial wet- 
process phosphoric acid into a “su- 
per” acid. 

TVA started producing  super- 
phosphoric acid by the electric-fur- 
nace route more than a year ago, 
and the new material has demon- 
strated a number of advantages. 
Concentrated liquid fertilizers can 
be made with superphosphoric acid, 
which is about 40 percent more con- 
centrated than the usual commercial 
acid, and there are also numerous 
possibilities of using it to make high- 
analysis triple superphosphate and 
other solid fertilizers. 

Superphosphoric acid made by the 
electric-furnace process imposes 
some limitations on its use in ferti- 
lizers in cost and available supply. 
Mainly because of lower cost, the 
phosphoric acid commonly used in 
fertilizers (except liquid fertilizers) 
is wet-process or ‘‘green” acid. So, a 
logical step is to see if wet-process 
acid can be concentrated to make 
a product with the advantages of su- 
perphosphoric acid. 

Wet-process acid, a crude material 
hard to handle and store without 
special treatment, contains impuri- 
ties that can clog pumps, lines, and 
storage tanks. Concentrating the 
material would seem to make it 
even more troublesome; but TVA 
engineers found the opposite to be 
true. 

In tests, wet-process acid was con- 
centrated well above the concen- 
tration of commercial acid and, 
strangely enough, the heavier acid 
deposited little or no impurities. Ac- 
cording to the TVA investigators, 


the reason for this is that some of 
the acid is converted to pyro- and 
poly-phosphates that sequester im- 
purities and prevent their deposi- 
tion. The heavy acid is viscous but 
does not seem to be too thick for 
pumping. 

Several other advantages are fore- 
seen for the concentrated wet-pro- 
cess acid. It is more concentrated 
than the usual commercial acid and 
could be shipped at substantially 
lower cost in terms of contained 
phosphate, provided freight rates 
are the same. Furthermore, it has 
proved suitable for making clear, 
or fairly clear, liquid fertilizers. This 
is an important advantage, because 
wet-process acid of the usual con- 
centration deposits a very heavy 
precipitate when it is ammoniated 
to make liquid fertilizers. For this 
reason, most liquid fertilizer manu- 
facturers use the more expensive 
furnace acid. 

When used to make solid mixed 
fertilizer, the concentrated wet- 
process acid has the advantage of 
lower water content, and hence the 
mixed fertilizer products require 
less drying. It could be used in 
making high-analysis triple super- 
phosphate and perhaps other very 
high analysis products such as am- 
monium pyrophosphate. 

TVA engineers say they are still 
in early stages of the study and 
have no well-defined process yet 
for making the material. They add, 
however, that the great interest 
shown by industry points to early 
development of a process—by either 
TVA or the industry. 





Mississippi Approves 
40-Ton Freight Rate 


A new freight rate for rail ship- 
ment of fertilizer affecting  ship- 
ments weighing between 39 and 40 
tons and going to points within the 
state has been approved by the pub- 
lic service commission. Mississippi 
Chemical Corporation of Yazoo City 
proposed the rate. Under previous 
rates, shipments weighing mcre than 
30 tons were shipped under the 50- 
ton rate. 

A proposal made by the Southern 
Freight Association seeking to in- 
crease the rate for 30 and 50-ton 
shipments and suggesting a 40-ton 
rate only slightly under the 50-ton 
rate was turned down by the com- 
mission. 
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Co-op Associations 
More Than Doubled 


The number of member associa- 
tions which distribute Co-Op ferti- 
lizer has risen from 347 in 1954 to 
848 now, Alvin H. Stephenson, di- 
rector of the Fertilizer Division of 
the Consumers Cooperative Associ- 
ation of Kansas City, Mo., said. The 
dollar volume of fertilizer distribu- 
ted to farmers has increased 200 per- 
cent from about $5 million to nearly 
$15 million. A total of $26 million 
is invested in Consumers Co-Ops’ 
fertilizer plants. 


Nitrogen Division 
Renames Uran 


Nitrogen Division, Allied Chemi 
cal Corp., has changed the color and 


the name of its Uran nitrogen solu- 
tion. The product, in all of its 
grades, is now golden colored rather 
than clear and is named Golden 
Uran. 

The changes were made, Nitro- 
gen Division announced, so _ that 
Golden Uran could be readily iden- 
tified as the genuine and original 
Uran and not be confused with urea- 
ammonium nitrate solutions made 
by other companies. Nitrogen Di- 
vision, first to manufacture and sell 
urea-ammonium nitrate fertilizer s9- 
lutions, introduced them in 1951. 


Except for the new color, no 
changes have been made in the 
product itself, Nitrogen Division ex- 
plained. 





Anchor Issues 
Dealer Kit 


A well planned kit of “promo- 
tional tools for Anchor dealers to 
raise a money crop in 1959” has been 
issued for Anchor Phosphate Ferti- 
lizers by Wilson and Geo. Meyer & 
Co., San Francisco. Anchor adver- 
tising is prepared by the San Fran- 
cisco office of Foote, Cone & Beld- 
ing, advertising agency. 

A feature of special interest is a 
Quiz Pad, easy to tear off and cov- 
ering legumes, vegetables, sugar 
beets and small grains. Each quiz 
makes the observer think about the 
why of proper use of phosphate fert- 
ilizer. And these quiz sheets tie up 
with the Anchor advertising in West- 
ern, national and regional farm pub- 
lications. 

A full kit of merchandising aids 
is offered along with these features. 





obituaries 





George C. Bollinger, 48, chief 
chemist American Agricultural 
Chemical Co.’s chemical control lab- 
ratory at Baltimore, Maryland, died 
March 25. He had been with the 
company since 1928. 


Omar Sanders, 67, consultant to 
National Potash, and associated with 
the fertilizer industry for 40 years, 
died at his home, Sarasota, Fla., 
Mar. 29. 


Jerry G. Woods, general manager 
Chemical Division, Mississippi River 
Fuel Corporation, died of a heart at- 
tack March 25th while on vacation 
with his family at the Arizona Man- 
or, Phoenix, Arizona. 











FARM MARKET 
FACTS 


—about the multi-billion 
dollar FARM MARKET 


For a quarter of a century, Doane has 
been providing companies with facts 
to help answer questions such as 
these 
How will new farming methods 
affect the market for our 
product? 
What product changes should 
we make to meet changing 
farming needs? Should we de 
velop new products? 
To what extent has integration 
developed and how will it atfect 
our marketing program? 
How does the farmer regard our 
company and our products com 
pared to our competitor's? 


How Doane Research 
Operates 


To answer questions about the farm 
market, Doane has 
1. More than 100 agricultural 
college trained and experi- 
enced farm managers in 35 
field offices 
A national panel of com 
mercial farmers and wives, 
representing more than 90% 
of farm purchasing power 
Supervised testing of prod 
ucts under a wide range of 
farm conditions 
An experienced staff of mar- 
keting research specialists 


Doane Gives You Facts 
Based on Experience 


Doane has a unique, down-to-earth 
understanding of farmers and their 
problems through 
* Forty years’ experience manag- 
ing thousands of farms and 
ranches. 
Twenty years of furnishing facts 
and forecasts to American farm- 
ers in the Doane Agricultural 
Digest. 
Thirty-five years designing farm 
buildings and farmstead layouts 
that save time, labor and ex- 
pense. 
Doane’ Agricultural Research has 
proved valuable to many leading in- 
dustrial firms. If you have a mar- 
keting or product testing problem, 
phone Elmer Denis, Manager, Re- 
search Division FOrest 1-2800, St 


Louis, Missouri 


AGRICULTURAL SERVICE, 
I 


5148 Delmar Bivd. St. Louis, Mo. 








LAWNS NEED NITROGEN 
SUPPLEMENT IN SUMMER 


by H. G. N 


1. JACOBSON 


Connecticut Agricultural Experiment Station 


Grasses feed voraciously on nitro- 
gen. During the growing season 
when mowings are removed nitro- 
gen becomes deficient unless supple- 
mental nitrogen is supplied. Also 
during heavy rains soluble nitrogen 
is lost through leaching and runoff. 
A nitrogen source which would be- 
come availab!e slowly during the 
growing season should prove ideal 
for turf. The urea-formaldehyde 
material possibly fulfills this quali- 
fication. 


In the spring of 1956 an investiga- 
tion was started in a group of 48 
plots of grass. These p!ots had been 
previously treated in quadruplicate 
with various organic materials. 
Twenty-four of the plots were de- 
signed for organic nitrogen (urea- 
formaldehyde) and twenty-four for 
mineral nitrogen (ammonium _ni- 
trate). This plan provided duplicate 
plots of the previous treatments. On 
April 6, organic nitrogen plots re- 
ceived 25 pounds of a 5-10-5 and 8 
pounds of 10-6-4 fertilizer per 1000 
sq. ft. in which the nitrogen source 
was urea-formaldehyde nitrogen. 
The mineral nitrogen plots received 
25 pounds of a 5-10-5 fertilizer per 
1000 sq. ft. in which ammonium ni- 
trate was the nitrogen source. All 
the fertilizers were worked into the 
soil and the plots were seeded to a 
grass mixture consisting of 45 per 
cent Merion blue grass, 45 per cent 


creeping red fescue, and 10 per cent 
Astoria bent. 

In September 8 lbs. of a 10-6-4 
mineral fertilizer was applied to the 
mineral plots. 

For the second year and third year 
following, 18 lbs. per 1000 sq. ft. of a 
10-6-4 crganic nitrogen fertilizer was 
applied in early sprinz to the or- 
ganic nitrogen plots. The mineral 
nitrogen plots received 10 lbs. in the 
spring and 8 lbs. in the fall per 1000 
sq. ft. of a 10-6-4 fertilizer contain- 
ing the clippings dried and weighed. 

The water-free weights of the clip- 
pings from the mineral nitrogen 
plots in 1956 were 17 per cent great- 
er than those from the organic ni- 
trogen plots. From July 27 to Sep- 
tember 20 the organic nitrogen plots 
yielded heavier clippings than the 
mineral nitrogen plots. In 1957 the 
clippings from the mineral nitrogen 
plots were only 5 per cent greater 
while in 1958 the organic nitrogen 
plots yielded 2 per cent more grass 
clippings than the mineral nitrogen. 
The clippings from the organic ni- 
trogen plots were greater from June 
8 to September 3 for 1957 and 1958. 

From the results of this test it 
now appears that 20 pounds per 1000 
sq. ft. of a 10-6-4 fertilizer, consisting 
of 50 per cent organic and 50 per 
cent mineral nitrogen, applied in 
early spring would adequately meet 
the nitrogen needs of lawn grass. 





Dr. Vincent Sauchelli, Chairman, 
Fertilizer Industry Round Table 
c/o National Plant Food Institute 
1700 K. St., N.W 

Washington 6, D. C 





Limited number of copies now available: 


Proceedings of the 1958 


Fertilizer Industry Round Table 


ORDER FROM 


Price: $3.00 per copy 


Dr. H. L. Marshall, Sec.-Treas. 
Fertilizer Industry Round Table 
c/o Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
32 South St 

Baltimore 2, Md 
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One pair fits exactly 


Tt pays to buy nitrogen with care. Select a supplier Anhydrous Ammonia « Ammonium Nitrate 
who fits your requirements exactly as one key Solutions « Aqua Ammonia e« Nitrogen Fertilizer 
fits a lock Solutions e« Aliphatic Solvents « Odorless 

. a Solvents « Aromatic Solvents « Heavy Aromatic 
Before you buy, check these points: Does the supplier Solvent » Toluene (Nitration Grade) + Xylene 
offer top quality nitrogen products? Are they (Five Degree) « Para Xylene » Propylene 
readily available even during peak seasons? Moreover, Tetramer « Sulfur « Sulfonates (Oil Soluble) « 
can you get prompt, reliable, low-cost delivery? Corrosion Inhibitors « Lube Oil Additives 


Sinclair is in a position to fill all of your requirements — 
exactly. We can speed top quality nitrogen products 
to you from Hammond, Indiana — the center of the 
Midwest’s transportation system. 
Vast storage facilities for anhydrous ammonia and 

nitrogen solutions assure delivery where and PETROCH EMICALS INC 
when you need it. So make Sinclair your key source! le ’ . 

Affiliate of Sinclair Refining Company 


600 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, HL 


April, 1959 





UNION BAG— 
CAMP SHOW 
TRIPLE SEAL 
CLOSURE 


A revolutionary, low-cost solution 
to the problem of packaging hygro- 
scopic, deliquescent, corrosive, semi- 
liquid or other hard-to-protect prod- 
ucts will be unveiled by Union Bag- 
Camp Paper Corporation at the Na- 
tional Packaging Exposition starting 
April 13, 1959. This latest Union- 
Camp development is a_ uniquely 
designed multiwall paper bag called 
Uniseal. The bag is used in com- 
bination with a special closing ma- 
chine, also developed by the com- 
pany. The result is a completely 
heat sealed, liquid and_ air-tight 
package which eliminates the prob- 
lem of excess moisture pickup by 
the packaged product: 


The Uniseal bag is constructed in 


OUTER PLIES 
FOLDED OVER 
AND PASTED 


: 


f 


, 9 


After forming bag top, operator presses button to activate machine. Two plates move on hori- 
zontal plane against both sides of bag. This evacuates air from above the bag’s fill line. It 
also acts to hold formed bag top in position. Bag enters between heat-sealing bars. When bag 
is in correct position, bars press against inner ply. After heat sealing, adhesive is applied to 
the inside of the outer plies as bag moves to next station. Tape is next applied to outside 
of outer plies. Finally the pasted and taped lip of the bag is folded over and pressed against 
the face of the bag, completing the closure 

the form of a tube from two to six or polyethylene coated kraft and 

plies of paper. The inner ply is foil. 

coated with polyethylene or any The outer plies of the bag are 

other heat sealable material. The staggered or offset, leaving the in- 

plies are made up of various combi- _ ner ply exposed to take a direct heat 

nations of kraft paper, kraft and foil seal application. 





SAFETY CONTEST WINNERS AN NOUNCED sociation, St. Joseph, Mo.; and their 
BY FERTILIZER SECTION a a Gt meee 


The Fertilizer Section of the Na- 
tional Safety Council has announced 
the winners in three major groups 
of the 1958 safety contest. There 
were 170 concerns completing the 
contest, 79 of which had a perfect 
record for the 12 month period. The 
170 reported a total of 27,749,000 
man hours worked, with a total of 
247 injuries. This was a 19% drop 
in the net injury rate as against 
1957. 

The winners: 


Division I, Group C, 12,000 man- 


Co., Agricultural Chemical Division, 
hours: J. R. Simplot, Swink, Col.; North Portland, Ore. 
Southern Fertilizer & Chemical Co., Division III, Group B, 72,000 man- 
Roebuck plant. hours: all Virginia-Carolina, at Dur- 
Division II, Group B, 48,000 man- ham, N. C., Lynchburg, Va., Rome, 
hours: Consumers Cooperative As- Ga. 


SUMMARY OF CONTEST EXPERIENCE 


jan.-Dec. % Change from 
DIVISION Freq. Rate Jan.-Dec., 1957 


All Divisions 8.90 —19% 
Division I (Dry Mix Units) 12.41 + 5% 
Division II (Wet Mix Units) 9.25 —28% 
Division III (Fertilizer Plants) 11.60 —14% 
Division IV (Open Pit) 4.20 —37 % 





Calvert G Read Streets 





Wiley & Company, Inc. | Grady Yancy & Company 


Analytical and Consulting Chemists Brokers 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. Phone: Mortgage Guarantee Bldg. 


PEANUT HULLS - RICE HULLS TUNG POMACE 
COTTONSEED - PEANUT AND SOYA BEAN MEALS 











JAckson 4-1566 Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS———-_— 


Abbe Engineering Company, Kent Mill Division Monsanto Chemical Co., Inorganic Chemicals Division 
Abrasion & Corrosion Engineering Co. McDermott Bros. Company 

Allied Chemical Corp., Nitrogen Div. Front Cover, 19-22 Mcliver & Son, Alex M 

— a Chemical Seger The r ;: 

merican Cyanamid Co., Agricultural Div. ’ : ; 

American Potash & Chemical Corporation 3 National Lime and Stone Co., The 
Ashcraft-Wilkinson Co. Back Cover, 51 
Atlanta Utility Works 46 Phelps Dodge Refining Corporation 

Phillips Chemical Company 37 
Bagpak Division International Paper Co. Potash Company of America Inside Back Cover 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co. 


Blaw-Knox Company, Blaw Knox Equipment Division Quaker Oats Company, The (Chemical Div.) 8 
Bradley & Baker ’ 


Raymond Bag Corporation 
Chase Bag Company 

Commercial Solvents Corporation Renneburg & Sons Co., Edw. 
Continental Gin Co., Industrial Div. 


Sackett and Sons Co., The 5. 
Davison Chemical Co., Div. W. R. Grace & Co. St. Regis Paper Company Muitivwall Bag Division 
Doane Agricultural Service Shuey & Co., Inc. 
Dorr-Oliver, Inc. Sinclair Chemicals, Inc. 
du Pont De Nemours & Co. (Inc.), E. 1. Smith-Rowland Company 
Duval Sulphur and Potash Co. Sohio Chemical Company __ 
Southwest Potash Corporation 

' Spencer Chemical Co. 
Elano Corporation Stedman Foundry & Machine Company, Inc . 
Escambia Chemical Corp. Sturtevant Mill Co. 


Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corporation Tennessee Corporation 

Texas Company, The Petrochemical Sales Division 
Grand River Chemical Division, Deere & Company Texas Gulf Sulphur Co. 

Thomas Alabama —— Company, The 

Tull Metal & Suppl » Inc., M. 
Hudson Pulp & Paper Corp. 35 ' ane ne et TS 


‘ . A Union Bag-Camp Paper Corporation 
Industrial Marking Equipment Co., Inc. : : . 
International Minerals & Chemical Corporation 29, 39-42 i. wee Pee Se, - Division of National 
eee seen Divisio Distillers & Chemical Corporation 
Soteh Division . Veen U. Ss. Phosphoric Products Division, Tennessee Corp. 
International Paper Company, Bagpak Division a. aeaar Oe Div. United States 
Kent Mill Division (Abbe Engineering Co.) at 
Kraft Bag Corporation Inside Front Cover West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
Wiley & Company, Inc. 
Woodward & Dickerson, Inc. 
Law & Company 66 
Lummus Company, The 12 


Marietta Concrete Corp. Yancey & Company, Crady 





with a long reputation for reliability in quality, price and delivery. 


POTASH NITROGEN 


MURIATE SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 























SULPHATE AMMONIUM NITRATE 
NITRATE CALCIUM AMMONIUM NITRATE 
UREA 


AND ALL OTHER FERTILIZER ano FEED MATERIALS 








ESTABLISHED 1873 





1400 SOUTH PENN SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA., U.S.A. 
TELEPHONE: LOcust 4-5600 Cable Address: "Woodward" TELETYPE: PH109 














Branches in HAVANA, BARCELONA, MANILA, TOKYO, SEOUL, WASHINGTON, D. C., U.S. A. 





April, 1959 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


RATES: single issue, 8c per word; two issues, 12c per word; three 
issues, 15c per word: add 4c per word for each insertion beyond three 
issues. ‘For Sale’, ‘Exchange’ and ‘Wanted’ advertisements accepted 
for this column must be paid in advance. 


HELP WANTED 


PRODUCTION SUPERVISOR 
Production Superviscr for new granular fertilizer plant 
in Ohio. Experience in front line supervision of granu- 
lation, shipping and some p!ant maintenance helpful. 
Permanent salaried position with well-established, med- 
ium-sized company offering group insurance, pension 
plan and other benefits. Box #12, % Commercial Ferti 
lizer, 75 Third St. N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. 











SHUEY & COMPANY, INC. 


Specialty: Analysis of Fertilizer Materials and Phos- 
phate Kock, Official Weigher and Sampler for the 
National Cottonseed Products Association at Savannah; 
also Official Chemist for National Cottonseed Products 
Association. 


115 E. Bay Street, Savannah, Ga. 








LAW & COMPANY 


Founded 1903 
FERTILIZER CHEMISTS 
Three Convenient Laboratories 


P.O. Box 1558 P.O. Box 789 P.O. Box 629 
Atlanta 1,Ga. Montgomery, Ala. Wilmington, N. C. 











Alex. M. McIver & Son 


BROKERS 


Specializing 
SULPHURIC ACID 
SULPHUR 
GROUND COTTON BUR ASH, 38/42% K,0 Potash 
HYNITE TANKAGE 
CASTOR POMACE 
TUNG POMACE 
ORGANIC AMMONIATES 
AMMONIATED BASE AND SUPERPHOSPHATE 
SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 
(Kiln Dried 21% N) 
COTTONSEED MEAL 
BAGS — PAPER & TEXTILE 


DOLOMITIC LIME 
(42-44% Magnesium Carbonate) 
(51-56% Calcium Carbonate) 


PETTERSEN BUILDING 
Charleston South Carolina 
Phones: RA 3-4838 & RA 3-4829 














POSITION WANTED 





AGRONOMIST, M. S., Age 35, single, extensive experi- 
ence in domestic, foreign and tropical agricultural field. 
Desires responsible position with progressive concern. 
Internaticnal technical liaison, sales position preferred. 
Address Box # 11, % Commercial Fertilizer, 75 - 3rd St., 
N. W. Atlanta 8, Ga. 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT—22 years in the fertilizer 
industry and well experienced in maintenance and plant 
operations. Box #10, % Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third 
St. N. W., Atlanta 8, Ga. 





EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





FOR SALE—1 New Stedman Type BX 20 x 18 Ham- 
mermill equipped with 4 row rotor with %” manganese 
hammers and complete with 220V reduced voltage type 
compensator. Mill direct connected to 20 HP, 1200 RPM, 
220/440 Volt, 3 Phase, 60 Cycle Totally Enclosed Fan 
Cooled Motor. Mill and motor mounted on integral base. 
Box # 20, % Commercial Fertilizer, 75-3rd St., N. W. 
Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


FOR SALE: 900 - 32” x 48” hardwood pallets, loaded 
twice, 5-4” top boards, 3 runners, 2-4’ bottom boards, 
Long screw nails used. Box 9, % Commercial Fertilizer, 
75 - 3rd St., N. W. Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


EQUIPMENT FOR SALE: 1 St. Regis Valve Bag Filling 
Machine Model 301 P B X Serial 6875, 5 inch Spout. 
Extras Include:—1 Feeder Belt; 1 V Type Bag Rest 
(80-100 lb.); 1 V Type Bag Rest (25-50 lb.); 1 Flat Bag 
Rest; 1 Safety Switch for Wheel Cover. Practically new. 
Box # 4, Commercial Fertilizer, 75 Third St., N. W. 
Atlanta 8, Georgia. 


FOR SALE: 2-7’6” x 55’ and 80” x 65’ Rotary Dryers, 
3 - Louisville 6” x 50’ Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, also 
Mixers, Storage Tanks, Screens, Elevators. Send us 
your inquiries. BRILL EQUIPMENT COMPANY, 2401 
Third Ave., New York 51, N. Y. 


FOR SALE: Dewatering Presses, Davenport # 1A, # 2A, 
# 3A, Louisville 8-roll 36”. Aluminum Tank 4,000 gal. 
(6) Louisville Rotary Steam Tube Dryers, 6’ x 50’, 6’ x 
25’. Screw Conveyor, Trough Belt Conveyor, Bucket 
Elevator, Bins, etc. PERRY EQUIPMENT CORP., 1426 
N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 








Serving the 
FERTILIZER INDUSTRY 


Fertilizer Equipment Sales Corp. 


Designers — Engineers — Manufacturers of 
Fertilizer Machinery 


Sales and engineering office: 
P. O. Box 1968 
130 Krog St., N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Phone JAckson 3-6615 
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Statement of Fact 


Our only business is Potash. 
Therefore, our only interest is 
to produce the best Potash on 
the market and to render the 
users of Potash the best of 
service in the delivery of our 
Potash. Call on us for your 
spring requirements. 


New 60% Standard Muriate 
New 60% Special Granular 
Muriate 
New 60% Coarse Granular 
Muriate 
Sulphate of Potash 
Chemical Muriate - 
99.9% KCL minimum 


Quick Service —- High Quality 
Phone, write, telex, or wire us. 
Phone STerling 3-4990, Washington 
TWX No. — WA - 331 


POTASH COMPANY OF AMERICA 
CARLSBAD, NEW MEXICO. 
General Sales Office . . . 1625 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, DC. 


Midwestern Sales Office . . . First National Bank Bldg., Peoria, Ill. 
Southern Sales Office . . « Candler Building, Atlanta, Ga. 
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Jackson, Miss. 
Columbus, Ohio 





